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Statue of John Winthrop, 


First Governor of Massachusetts, recently placed on the grounds of the First Church in Boston, 
corner Berkeley and Marlboro Streets. Originally erected in 1880 in Scollay Square. 
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INVITATION. 
isitors are always weleome at The Com- 
panion building, and every oppoytunity is 

gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 








feet. ‘The standard is twenty-one feet in M 


adopted a standard width for state roads—i 








in the furnace and the kitchen range. 
& 

he Maine Association of County Commission- 

ers, recently in annual session at Houlton, 


cuts, twenty-four feet, and on fills, twenty-o 


chusetts and New Hampshire, and twenty fett 
in Vermont. A standard form of specifications 
for road-builders was adopted also, and the 
state highway commissioner made some obser- 
vations which, it is to be hoped, will become as 
much a matter of course as the technical details 
upon which all his hearers had agreed. How 
long would our brick and granite buildings 
last, he asked, if set on the surface of the 
ground? Why should we expect to build a good 
road without foundations? Nor can we have 


on in this building, there is sufficient diversity | good foundations, that is, dry ones, in which 


of occupation to interest every one and well | 
repay a visit. 


hs 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


A picture of the statue of Gov. John Winthrop, 
the younger, recently erected at New 
London, Connecticut, appeared on the front 
cover-page of The Companion of June Ist. 
On the cover-page this week there is reproduced 
a new photograph of Greenough’s familiar 
statue of the elder Winthrop, first Governor of 


The statue represents the governor holding in 
his right hand the roll of the colony charter, 
and in his left hand a Bible. Behind the 
figure is shown the trunk of a newly cut tree 
with a rope attached, indicating the fastening 
of the boat in which he is supposed to have just 


reached the shore of the New World. For years 
this statue stood in Scollay Square, Boston. It 


was removed, necessarily, while the East Boston 
‘Tunnel was under construction, and when the 
approaches to the tunnel had been completed 
no location suited to the statue remained unoc- 
cupied. Finally, the First Church, of which 
Winthrop was one of the founders, offered to 
provide a site on its own grounds, and the statue 
has recently been set up at this spot so fitly 
chosen, at the corner of Berkeley and Marlboro 
streets. 
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ae societies in New York City are making 
arrangements for an adequate commemora- 
tion of the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin on January 17th 
next. ‘The initial steps were taken by the 
Pennsylvania society. It is probable that the 
commemoration will take the form of a great 
public meeting, together with an exhibition of 
Franklin books, portraits, and such personal 
relies as may be preserved in New York. In 
this region, too, the anniversary must not be 
overlooked. Franklin was born in Boston. 


haul of ten thousand fish in two hours is 
the achievement attributed to a Manchester, 
New Hampshire, fishing-club, which owns a 
pond at Ragged Mountain. Neither hooks nor 
nets did it. The club-men simply carried up 
two bushels of blue vitriol, put it in bags, and 
towed the bags round the pond until the water 
was well impregnated. Then the fish ‘‘came 
up’’—suckers, horn-pout, pickerel, and other 
varieties, thirty-two wheelbarrow-loads, not a 
trout in the collection, although this used to be 
a trout-pond. It is explained that a few years 
ago an officious neighbor put in some pickerel, 
which increased and multiplied, and killed off 
all the trout. The blue-vitriol treatment is 
designed to do away with the pickerel. That 
result accomplished, the pond will be restocked. 
& 
t is said that when Thackeray ate his first 
American oyster ‘‘on the half-shell,’’ at the 
instance of James T’. Fields, the great novelist 
was asked how he felt, and gasped the reply, 
‘*Profoundly thankful—and as though I had 
swallowed a young baby.’’ The point of the 
story turns on the fact that the oysters to which 
Thackeray had been accustomed are tiny in size 
and coppery of flavor. Ours are large as well 
as luscious. But they have been larger, so 
large that if prehistoric man swallowed his 
‘‘raws’’ whole, he must have had a truly 
capacious gullet. Consider the dimensions of 
oyster-shells recently dredged from the bottom 
of the river at Damariscotta, Maine: some show 
forty or more distinct layers and are two inches 
in thickness, and some complete pairs of shells 
measure a foot and a half in length and weigh 
more than three pounds. 


A good deal has been said about peat as a 

substitute for coal, but not many practical 
tests have been made, and it is interesting to 
know that a New England railroad company 
has recently been experimenting—with such 
promising results, it is said, that the experiments 
are to be continued. As fuel for locomotives, 
the peat is supplied in the form of large cubes 
which have been subjected to heavy pressure. 
It is free-burning, makes an uncommonly hot 
fire, gives off little smoke, and is cheaper than 
coal, and it is added that in one Massachusetts 
town, whence the samples have been derived, 
there is ‘‘peat enough to supply fuel for two 


hundred years for all the railroads that enter 





the action of frost will be reduced to a minimum, 
without sub-drainage. Watch the roads in the 
spring, the commissioner advised. Wherever 
the road breaks up badly when the frost comes 
out, you may be sure that no lasting improve- 
ment can be made until the place is first 
thoroughly sub-drained. To patch the surface 
is merely to make mud. 
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HIS FIRST WIFE’S DAUGHTER. 


& 


Massachusetts. M* Dayton, with her tall and blooming 


daughter at her side, stood chatting with 
some of the other dinner guests when Rodney 
Taylor—a good friend of her husband’s, but 
an inveterate wag—made his way across the 
parlors, and bowed low before her. 


“‘[??m in the same old predicament,’’ he re- 
marked, gallantly. ‘‘Whenever I see you and 
Miss Lora together, your youthful ap 
leaves me in doubt as to which is mother and 
which is daughter.’’ 

“The last time you said that to me, Mr. 
Taylor,’’ she smiled back, ‘‘I told you that 
personal remarks were out of order, and asked 
you not to say it again.’’ 

“IT know you did,’’ he admitted, ‘‘and the 
truth is, I’m still enough of a boy so that I 
rather enjoy teasing by repeating it.’’ 

The little circle of acquaintances who stood 
listening laughed lightly; but a hush fell as 
Mrs. Dayton, turning suddenly serious, said, in 
a low tone: 

“‘Of course you know, Mr. Taylor, that Lora 
is Mr. Dayton’s first wife’s daughter.’’ 

A sound of embarrassed remonstrance came 
from Lora’s lips, but except for that, there was 
a moment of dead silence. Then Mr. Taylor 
answered, with a flush: 

‘*T had no idea of such a thing, Mrs. Dayton. 
I sincerely beg your pardon. ’’ 

‘Certainly ; it is granted,’’ she assured him, 
graciously, and turned the conversation into 
another channel. 

Later in the evening Mr. Taylor slapped his 
friend Dayton on the shoulder. 

‘*See here, old man,’’ he demanded, ‘‘why 
hadn’t you told me yourself that you’ve been 
married twice? You’d have saved me an awk- 
ward situation. ’’ 

Dayton turned abruptly. ‘‘Well, who has 

I was getting off some 


told you now ?’’ he asked. 
“Your own wife. 
bungling nonsense about her looking too young 
to be Miss Lora’s mother, and she simply took 
all the starch out of me by informing me that 
Lora was your first wife’s daughter. ’’ 
Dayton darted one keen glance at the chronic 
—_ s face, and found it perfectly serious. Then 
1e answered, with a chuckle of deep satisfac- 


tion: 

**Tally one for Mrs. Dayton, Rodney! She 
told you the truth—but she happens to be the 
only first wife I ever had.’’ 
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A HEALTHFUL TOWN. 


roton, a good old pioneer town of Massa- 

chusetts Bay Colony, has just celebrated 
its two hundred and fiftieth birthday. Whether 
any of the settlers of the community were pres- 
ent at the anniversary exercises accounts do not 
state. Such an attendance might almost seem 
possible to one reading the records of Groton, 
and noting the cases of longevity set down 
therein. The inhabitants evidently thought 
nothing of living well along into the nineties, 
and he who died at eighty-five was reckoned to 
have been cut off prematurely. 

Oliver Eliot was one hundred and two years 
old when he died, active to the last. Re 
Huse in 1869 reached her one hundred and sixth 
Se Sarah Rockwood at the age of one hun- 

red could thread a needle without the help of 
glasses, and Roselle Hazard, at ninety-eight, 
suffered premature death caused by the excite- 
ment of celebrating her husband’s one hundredth 
birthday. 

In the old Groton cemetery stands a monu- 
ment, the inscription of which conveys the 
impression of the untimely cutting off of a 
promising life: 


In memory of 
Elizabeth Hyam of this Parish, 
for the Fourth time a Widow: 
Who by a Fall that 
brought on a Mortification, 
was at last hastened to her End, 
on the sixth of May, 1748, 
in her 113th Year. 


One feels that there was every probability of 
Elizabeth’s becoming a widow for the fifth time 
had it not been for the untoward accident. 

In the presence of these deceased accumulators 
of years, one small tomb modestly declines to 
record the age of its occupant. Indeed, its 
inscription savors of apology for intruding itself 
in such venerable company : 


Weep not for me my parents dear, 
There is no witness needed here. 

The hammer of death was given to me 
For eating cherries off the tree. 


Boston.’’ Since strikes in the coal regions ard] 
never a remote possibility, some enthusiasts, 
have urged that peat properly treated be 
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Teachers Wanted sopus 60°23 Gent at:, poston, 


ckown STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Set in August and September will give a full crop next 
June. Our new method of growing them gives fine roots. 
Send for Catalogue. Cc. 8S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, rife": 


Academic and Classical courses. 
Opportunities for self-help. ‘“ Father Endeavor” 

writes as follows: I have always believed in the 
K. U. A. for three reasons. ist, because of its locati 
2d, because of its standard of scholarship. 3d, on 
account of its moral and religious influence. Catalogue 
sent upon request. Charles Alden Tracy, Prin. | 


Wash Suitings ¢ Waistings, 
roadcloths, Brilliantines 
and Poplins HALF PRICE. 


We will sell direct from the mills three yards or more. 
Send for FREE Samples at Once. 
Mail orders filled to all parts of the world. Agents wanted. 


COURTENAY MILLS CO., 44 Bedford St., Boston. 


BOYS ! (iin shit 


andanimals. The work is easily 
and quickly learned during 
spare time, and is Saocinating 
and PROFITABLE. A splendi 
way for boys, during vacation, 
to earn their pocket money, 
AND MORE, mountin 
mens for their friends. Our 
Catalogue is illustrated with 
: pictures of birds and animals 
mounted by students, and a 
copy will be sent to any address fora two-cent stamp. 
Write for one to-day. THE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Box 2022, Bangor, Me. 


3° $202 
COLORADO 


and RETURN 


Via Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line 
Daily from Chicago, August 30th to Sept. 4th to Den- 
ver, Colorado eprings and Pueblo. Account Nat. 
Encampment, G. A. R.,at Denver. The Colorado 
Special leaves Chicago, 7:00 P. M. daily, only one 
night en route. Another fast train leaves daily 
11:00 P.M. Special Personally Conductec 
Trains Leave Chicag East Sept. 
2d. For booklets and full particulars address 


W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago. 


When You Have Tried 


all other substitutes for coffee and have 
grown tired of them, as you will, and 
when you can no longer drink real coffee 
because it makes you bilious, nervous, 
dyspeptic, miserable, then try 


a 
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Old Grist Mill 
Coffee | 


20 cents a pound. 


Sold everywhere. If your grocer hasn't it, try 
another grocer. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 


Burdett 
College 


Of BUSINESS and SHORTHAND. 








The School Which Trains Young 
People for Success. 


“a5 
*37/ 


Free Life Membership in Situation 
Dept. Given to Each Graduate. 
School Year Begins Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 
SEND NOW FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 


Per Month 
of 4 weeks. 


90 


Per Term 
of 10 weeks. 





Address Secretary, Burdett College, 


18 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 



































Joh 
the Toffee King 


TOFFEE. 


If it’s Mackintosh’s Toffee, it is the delicious 
old English candy that is taking America by 
storm. If it isn’t Mackintosh’s, you don’t want 
it unless you want an imitation. 


Mackintosh’s Toffee 


The Original Old English Candy, 


sold in ten-cent cartons, my name and face on 
every package. 

If you haven’t tried it do so to-day. It’s the 
most delicious and pure candy that you ever had. 

No, not a chewing candy. You break off a small 
bit and let it dissolve in the mouth. A ten-cent 
eake will last one person all day, and you will 
want another piece the next day. 

if your dealer smiles and says he hasn’t got 
Mackintosh’s, but has an imitation, if you’re gen- 
uine you will of course try another dealer. I am 
always ready to send my Toffee by mail. Send ten 
cents for the first size package or $1.60 fora large 
four-pound family tin, but try your dealer first, 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 58, 78 Hudson St., New York. 
































“OLD CARPETS 


» RE WOVEN INTO / 
RUGSL, 

















Don’t throw 
away your 
old carpets 


when house-clean- 
ing this fall; no, 
these old carpets 
are just what we 
want so that we can 
reweave them into 
new and durable 
rugs for you. This 
plan effects quite a 
Saving as compared 
with the cost of 
buying new rugs. 
We make them in 
various sizes. 
LEWIS BATTING CO. 
Wal; Mass. 


Circular Free. 




















ELECTRIC 





HIS Electric Light is always 
ready for use, a pressure upon 

a button producing the desired re- 
sult. It is useful about the house, 
farm, stable or barn, or wherever a 
temporary light only is required. No 
chemical or matches are needed. It 
is enclosed in a polished nickel-trim- 
med case. Every Light is guaranteed. 
The light is secured through the use 
of an improved dry battery. When | 
this battery is exhausted a new. one 
can be obtained of us for 30 cents, 
post-paid. There are cheaper quality 
Lights, but we offer only the best. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 35 cts. 


extra, postag ki 
Price $1.15, post-paid. 
ee 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CW. wuss eaeaeawawa eae waka eae 


[Mi Y friend, Colonel Burge, 
and I were irrigating 
adjoining California or- 
chards. At noon, when the flow 
of the water was well regulated, 
we seated ourselves in the shade 
of an orange-tree, and the 
colonel told me how his pet horse 
had striven against horse-thieves. 
One day, away back 
in the sixties, Chappo 
and I found ourselves 
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“THREE - 





hurrying along on the 
trail of a gang of des- | 
peradoes, who, not con- 

tent with having stolen | 


horses from father and 
me off and on all spring, | 
had swooped down up- 
ona bunch that we were ' 
about to drive to the ; 
valley. j 


They had made the 
raid just before day- 
light, shooting our night 
herd, and rushing our 
horses off through the 
head of the valley. 
They thought, I sup- 
pose, that they had left 
our crowd on foot. 

It happened, how- 


ever, that my little | 
Chappo horse was not 

with the herd, for he 
had come up to the - 
camp, as: was his cus- i 


tom, and lain down near | 
the tree under which I 
had spread my blankets. 

Thus it was only a 
few minutes after our 
horses went out through 
the head of the valley 
that Chappo and I were 
scurrying off across the 
mountains after help. 

A couple of hours 
later our nearest neigh- 
bor was hurrying back 
to camp with some 
horses for the boys, and 
I had started across 
country to the trail to Baca Valley, the strong- 
hold of the outlaws. 

I suppose it would have been more sensible 
for me to sit down and wait until father and 
the cowboys came up, but the occasion seemed 
to demand that one do something. So I made 
a monument, and left a note saying I would 
trail the desperadoes until they camped, and 
then reconnoiter till the rest of the party caught 
up. 

Those horse-thieves made a cruel drive that 
day; but just about dusk I broke out of the 
timber into a long mountain valley, and came 
in sight of the herd as it disappeared in a side 
cafion a mile or more ahead. 

I was pretty stiff after my hard ride, but I 
lost no time in picketing Chappo in a sheltered 
glade where there was good feed, and striking 
out to reconnoiter the outlaws’ camp. The stars 
were coming out before I reached the side cafion. 
I turned and stole on through the timber, pres- 
ently sighting a camp-fire cheerfully flickering 
in the shadow of the gloomy cafion. Round 
the fire sprawled the outlaws, seven in number, 
all big, burly fellows. 

The horse-thieves had made their camp where 
the cafion formed a narrow entrance to a broad, 
grassy meadow, on which the horses were 
grazing. From their point of view they were 
admirably situated, being in a position to 
keep the horses from returning to their owners 
and to prevent the owners from retaking their 
horses. 

From my point of view, however, the situation 
was anything but encouraging. If it hadn’t 
been for the laughing and joking that floated 
up to me from the outlaws’ camp, I might have 
sneaked away that night in despair. 

But I was in a mighty bad humor from riding 
all day without any breakfast, and when it 
occurred to me that the laughing and joking 
were about us hard - working ranchers, who 
worked ourselves thin raising good saddle-horses 
for outlaws to ride, I resolved that while I lived 
that bunch of stock would never graze in Baca 
Valley. 

There was still a half-hour of gloaming. Be- 
fore the darkness came I had prospected a route 
up over the ridge to the head of the meadow, 
and started back down the valley. 

By the time I reached the glade where Chappo 
was feeding I had worked out a plan for 
retaking my horses. The night herd, I knew, 
would go down to the camp at the first sign of 





ORAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


By tferbéert F. Coovljoge 
Ill. CHAPPO AMONG HORSE- THIEVES. 


STORIES ~ 





I HEADED THE FRENZIED MUSTANGS STRAIGHT FOR THE CAMP. 


day to wake the rest of the crowd. If Chappo 


| was past them. Then they yelled and made a 
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my new mount for a lagging 
mustang. ‘‘Take ’em to the 
corral, Chappo! Bu—u-ah—h!’’ 

Chappo laid back his ears and 
rushed a little bunch of strag 
gling mustangs back into the 
herd. With Chappo snapping 
fiercely at the rumps of the 
horses on the right wing, and me 

swinging my rawhide 

riata over those on the 

left, we soon had them 
‘ in a good run, 

But we weren’t any 
too soon about it, for 
just then there came a 
** Bang! Bang!’’ from 
behind, and two bullets 
whizzed past quite near 
me, 

Looking round at the 
noise, I saw pop out 
from the mouth of the 
side cafion not one out- 
law, but two. Where 
the other fellow got his 
horse I don’t know, 
unless the night herd 
lassoed it for him as the 
bunch went through the 
camp. 

But I didn’t puzzle 
very much over where 
the other horse came 
from. All I needed to 
know was that there 
were two dead-shots less 
than a quarter of a mile 
behind me, and that I 
had nearly a mile to 
cover before I could get 
that bunch of horses 
into the timber. 

“Take ’em to the 
corral, Chappo!’’ I 
yelled, bending down 
over my mount’s neck 
and spurring him des- 
perately. 

Chappo flew into the 
chase more viciously 
than ever. As for me, 
you know I was doing 
good work on my side. 
| Those whistling bullets would have scared any 


could be taken to the head of the valley, there | rush for their rifles, but before they could get | man into action. 


would be a chance at that time to start a stam- 


pede. 
I hunted up an old, dried-up steer’s carcass 


la shot at me I was out of sight in the 
timber. 
It was a rough bit of country, that cafion, but 


The mustangs were running like the wind 
|a few minutes from the time when the outlaws 
came out from the side cafion. I was getting 


that I had noticed when picketing Chappo, | that didn’t make a bit of difference to the | over my scare a little when a bullet struck my 


cut off a good-sized strip of stiff rawhide, and 


| thoroughly frightened broncos. The way they 


mount. The next thing I knew I was lying on 


fashioned it into a sack, into which I put a few | went down over those rocks and fallen logs was | my back fifteen feet ahead of my fallen horse. 


pebbles. This made a rattle that would just 
frighten a bunch of excited mustangs out of their 
senses. 

When my arrangements were completed I 


a sight to see. 

I felt so good over having turned the tables 
on the horse-thieves that I was in a broad grin 
as we neared the mouth of the side cation. My 


| 


| From behind came a furious rat-ta-ta-tat of 
| hoofs. 

I was half-stunned, but had sense enough 
left to lie there where I fell and look just as 


wrapped myself in my saddle-blankets and | enjoyment, however, only lasted until the horses | dead as I could. 


slept until about two o’clock. By this time the 


moon had risen. My little horse was pretty | split, the outlaws’ saddle-animals turning toward | shouted, as they raced past. 


well rested, and we broke camp. 

Making our way up on the ridge to the head 
of the outlaws’ meadow was about as rough 
a job as I have ever undertaken, but before 
dawn we were there all right, and waiting 
impatiently for daylight. 

The night herd sat warming himself over a 
little fire. From time to time he lighted a 


cigarette, and from the flash of his match I | 


recognized him. He was Scar-Faced Smith, a 


renegade white man known throughout the | 
West for his deeds of villainy. From time to) 


time he dozed off, and I was deathly afraid he 
would fall asleep and wait till broad daylight 
before he left the herd. 

With the first streaks of dawn, however, he 
started to his feet, mounted his mustang, and 
rode hastily down the meadow to the camp. 

The moment he had disappeared in the timber 
Chappo and I charged down on that herd of 
sleeping horses. Just as we got upon them I 
sprang my rawhide rattle. With one wild snort 
the herd leaped from the ground and fled. 
Scared? They swept down the valley like a 
small cyclone. 

Chappo raced in close behind them. Lying 
close to his neck and frantically swinging my 
rattle, I headed the frenzied mustangs straight 
for the camp. 

There was yelling and shooting ahead. The 
outlaws jumped from their beds, and with shouts 


and shots and swinging blankets, sought to turn | 


the horses back. But there was no turning 
those mustangs. They had eyes and ears for 
nothing but my rawhide rattle. On they charged 
straight through the camp, scattering the men 


like chaff, knocking one or two of them sprawl- | 


ing. 
The desperadoes didn’t see me at all until I 


shot out into the big valley. There the bunch | 


| Baca Valley, the main herd taking the back 
| trail. That grin of mine flashed out mighty 
quick, for leaving any saddle-animals behind 
| meant having pursuers on horseback instead of 
on foot. 

Chappo went tearing after the saddle-animals. 

We succeeded in turning them back, but we lost 
| valuable time doing it. 

What was worse, by the time we got them 
back to the other horses, the whole herd was 
over its stampede fright, and instead of my 
having to ride like the wind to keep up with 
them, I had hard work to prevent their scat- 
tering and turning on me. This wouldn’t 
have worried me particularly, however, if I 
had had every one of the outlaws’ horses. But 
as it was, I knew that the night herd had kept 
his mount, and expected every minute to have 
him dart out of the side cafion and begin taking 
shots at me. 

As I made a side spurt to drive an unruly 
sorrel back into the bunch, the thought came 
to me that Chappo was the best-trained vaquero 


well alone as with me on his back. 


he’s in a tight pinch, and in just about two 
seconds that riata of mine was coiled for a cast 
at the straggler. 

The noose settled over his head, I took a turn 
round my saddle-horn, and with a couple of 
jolting hops Chappo came up standing, rigidly 
braced for the shock. 

The next thing that straggler knew he was 
sprawling on his back. Before he could strug- 
gle to his feet I slipped a half-hitch of the 








| of him. 


‘Go after ’em, Chappo!’’ I shouted, heading 


horse in the state, and would drive horses as | 
| . 

| been there to cheer him on. 
A man thinks and acts pretty quickly when | 


| pluckiest horse in America. 


riata round his lower jaw and jumped astride | 


| ‘*‘He’s fixed, all right!’’ one of the outlaws 
**Let him go till 
we get them horses headed.’’ 

To me, lying there on my back and expecting 
|every moment to have a bullet crash through 
my skull, those words were sweet. I lay, not 
|daring to move until the sharp rat-ta-ta-tat 
| became a low, muffled roll. Then I straightened 
up and watched the race. 

It was Chappo against the horse-thieves. 
The horse-thieves were spurring and whipping 
| fiercely. Chappo was right in behind the bunch, 
| snapping viciously at the stragglers, and keeping 
| them together on the run. Once in the narrow 
| cafion below the valley, I knew that our horses 
| could not be headed. The desperadoes seemed 
| to think so, too, and bent down over their ani- 
| mals’ necks, and whipped and spurred with 
redoubled vigor. 
They gained on the herd, of course, but 
| Chappo was a good bit ahead, still keeping the 
bunch on the run. 

I was afraid the little fellow would quit 
when | dropped out of the race, but he didn’t. 
He kept right on, snapping at the rumps of 
the stragglers just as viciously as if I had 


But a moment later 1 would have given every 
mustang I possessed if he would have quit. One 
of the desperadoes was shooting. My little 
horse didn’t pay a particle of attention, though. 
Probably he didn’t know that shooting meant 
bullets and death. It wouldn’t have made any 
difference if he had known, for Chappo was the 
But then the other 
desperado opened fire. Chappo wavered, rallied 
again, and went on with the race. Two more 
shots rang out. Chappo faltered and fell heal- 
long! 

That put springs of steel into my battered 
limbs. The next moment I was running down 
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the valley with the one thought of getting to| Chappo and me. 


Chappo quickly. As the desperadoes dashed 
past him I could see that my little horse lay 
motionless. ‘‘Surely,’’ I thought, ‘‘he is dead.’’ 


But before I had run another hundred yards | 


he began to kick a little, and presently, to my 
surprise and delight, he struggled to his feet. 
Except for shaking his head and circling round 
if dizzy, he showed no signs of being 
injured, 

But although Chappo was out of the race, 
his cause was not yet lost. On beyond him, 
the horses of the bunch, heads held high and tails 
a-streaming, went careering down the narrowing 

valley toward the mouth of the cafion. They 
had scattered somewhat, and were lagging a 
little, but still running steadily and well. 

On each flank the merciless desperadoes strove 
with quirt and spur to urge their mounts to the 
head of the flying herd. 1 watched them eagerly 
as I ran toward Chappo. Slowly but surely 
they gained. ‘They breasted the stragglers and 
passed them. Steadily they forged ahead until 
neck and neck with the foremost leaders. Be- 
fore them there was still three hundred yards 
of the open level. 


as 





I knew that the outlaws would turn their | 


revolvers on me the moment they headed the 
horses. 
hard running, and it seemed that the more des- 
perate my need of reaching Chappo, the heavier | 
my feet became. 
Then my enemies, 


der, that I might get my breath and steady my 
hand for the fight. 

But only a moment I paused. Then [I let 
out a glad yell, and ran on toward Chappo, 
blessing the perverseness of mustangs. Every 
one of them had raised up his head, and tossed 
his mane as much as to say, ‘‘Oh, you want 
us to go back? No, sir!’’ and had made a 
straight dash for the mouth of that cafion. Head 
them? Not much! Even the unwilling strag- 
ylers that belonged in Baca Valley kicked up 
their heels and raced with one another to be 
first at the timber. 

The outlaws darted back and forth, yelling 
like wild men, and striking right and left with 
their riatas, but it was of no use. In less time 
than it takes to tell, every mustang had darted 
past them, and with triumphant snorts and 
bounds,. disappeared in the timber at the mouth 
of the caion. 

It was a hopeless chase. Once in the narrow 
canon, a dozen men with good fresh horses could 
not have turned that bunch. But the outlaws, 
too angry and excited to acknowledge defeat, 
whirled and rode recklessly into the forest, close 
at the heels of the hindmost straggler. 

As they passed from view, Chappo stopped 
circling. I called him, and he came loping toward 
me. It was evident that he wasn’t hurt very 
seriously, and I leaped into the saddle and rode 
for the timber, expecting every moment to see 
the desperadoes come back. 


**7T is not 

[ my own 

pover- 

ty,’ Mr. 

Baker often said, whim- 

| sically, ‘‘but Mrs. Baker’s 

wealth that keeps me 
poor. ’” 


My strength was nearly exhausted from | 


with exultant yells and | income of three hundred 
flourish of riatas, closed in to head the bunch. | dollars ; but modest as this 
In despair I threw myself down behind a boul-| amount was, it certainly 


| At 





When safely under cover in the rocks and | 


brush of a neighboring ridge, I dismounted and 
looked Chappo over. 

One bullet had raked his flank, making a slight 
flesh-wound. Just back of his ears another 
bullet had plowed across the top of his neck— 
this was what had dropped him. By one chance 
in ten thousand he had been ‘‘creased,’’ as it is 
termed by the men who make a business of 
capturing wild horses by shooting them in this 
way. 








The outlaws would have 
killed or badly crippled him if he had not dropped 
when he did, in either of which cases I would 
have been left on foot at the mercy of their 
bullets. 


As it was, when safe on the ridge, 1 | 


the lower end of the valley, and waited till the | 
defeated desperadoes came back out of the cafion. | 
Then we made a détour to the back trail and | 
followed the horses, overtaking them in a few | 
hours on a meadow, where they had been cor- | | 


took a position where there was a good view of | ralled by father and the cowboys. 


De Pri Price Ol the Purple Belt 









This wealth, however, 
was no tremendous sum. 
Mrs. Baker possessed in 
| her own right an annual 


made a_ surprising dif- 
ference in the Baker 
family’s finances. 

Out of this income Mrs. 
Baker provided each of 
her three almost grown-up 
daughters with a monthly 
allowance, and still had 
something left for herself. 
first this seemed an 
excellent arrangement ; but 
since neither Mrs. Baker 
nor one of the girls ever 
managed to keep inside of 
her allowance, it proved 
really a very bad one. 

“*Tf it were not for that 
money,’’ Mr. Baker would say, plaintively, 
yet with a humorous twinkle in his kind, 
middle-aged eyes, ‘‘I’d stand some chance of 
being a rich man. Those girls’’—to Mr. 
Baker his wife was still a girl—‘‘never seem 
to know when they’ve reached the end of their 
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money, but keep right on spending. Then of | 
| her three daughters were precisely like their | 


course I have to pay for the overflow. Well, 
I’m glad I’m able to, though I can’t help 
wishing that they were not quite so improvi- 
dent.’’ ; 

It was really the establishment known as the 
Bayswater Emporium that kept Mr. Baker so 
continuously in debt. 

This emporium was a large, glittering and 
very attractive department store, the only one 
in the town, although there were plenty of 
ordinary shops. 

Every Monday morning the emporium an- 
nounced ‘‘a grand clearing sale,’’ at which one 
could buy—but only for cash—five-dollar shoes 
for one dollar and forty-nine cents; genuine 
graniteware infants’ bath-tubs for eighty-nine 
cents; or dress-goods, well worth a dollar fifty 
a yard, for only half a dollar. 

So alluring, indeed, were these advertisements 


And that rare chance was a lucky one for | that whether or not the see swater asi were 


& i) 


hw HEN the dressmaker 
wishes to estimate the 


ERB number of yards in the 
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MONDAY MORNING ALWAYS FOUND THE EMPORIUM 


HUMMING LIKE A HIVE. 
well shod, whether or not they possessed granite- | 
ware infants needing baths, or whether or not 
they had need of dress-goods, Monday morning 
always found the emporium humming like a 
hive. 

If ever woman loved a bargain sale that 
woman was Mrs. Baker; and in this respect | 





mother. 

Early in the month, when the allowance was 
still intact, the dollar forty-nine articles most 
attracted the sanguine Bakers ; but as the allow- 
ance dwindled, the family gradually drifted 
down to the basement, where one could buy 
‘*The Vicar of Wakefield’’ for nine cents, spools 
of damaged cotton at five cents a dozen, or 
ten-cent defective hooks and eyes at one cent 
a card. 

Sometimes all four of the Bakers went shop- 
ping in company; but they liked best to go 
singly, because in that case, when they returned, 
they could surprise the others by disclosing 
unheard-of bargains. 

Sometimes the bargains were bargains. Oc- 
casionally, however, one or another of the 
Bakers would blunder. When they did, there 
was no redress, for all over the po-ngiate there 








were large signs that read, unmistakably, ‘‘No 
goods returnable. ’’ 

On one occasion Mrs. Baker had triumphantly 
returned home with six suits of bright scarlet 
| underwear of assorted sizes, and a purchase slip 
that proved that the lot had cost her only two 
dollars and ninety-nine cents. 

But subsequently, much to Mrs. Baker’s con- 
sternation, her family, from Mr. Baker down to 
the boy, aged nine, flatly declined to don searlet 
underwear at any price. 

So Mrs. Baker bought moth-balls at the drug- 
store, had them charged to the family account, 
and packed them with her too vivid bargain in 
a garret already overflowing with unfortunate 
purchases. 

At another time, carried away by the excite- 
ment of the bargain moment, she bought a 
bird-cage. 

**But,’’ expostulated Mr. Baker, ‘‘we haven’t 
any bird!’’ 

‘It was only nineteen cents,’’ explained 
Mrs. Baker, plausibly, ‘‘and Mrs. Blanchard 
said she paid two dollars only last week for 
one just like it at the bird-store. We might get 
a bird.’’ 

‘*But,’? Mr. Baker reminded her, ‘‘ 
two cats.’’ 

“So we have,’’ admitted the bargain-hunter. 
“Vm afraid I forgot that.’’ 

It was Caroline’s purchase of a belt, however, 
that made the greatest impression on the Baker 
family, and, incidentally, on the family’s 
pocketbook. 

Of the collection spread on the emporium’s 
bargain-counter that day, the belt was the 
undoubted gem. Every one of the Bakers con- 
ceded that it was a beautiful belt for the price, 
which was nine cents. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Caroline, proudly exhibiting the 
exquisite bit of soft, silk-lined leather, ‘‘just 
nine cents. See how soft and flawless the kid 
is, Anne. Look at the workmanship, mother, 
and see how dainty that kid-covered buckle 
is. I know it was worth much more than 
nine cents originally. To me, Ada, it sug- 
gests violets, laces and luxury. It’s much 
more than a mere belt—it’s a girdle for a 
princess. ’’ 

“But,” objected Ada, ‘‘look at the color: it’s 
purple. ’’ 

‘*That’s the only drawback,’’ said Caro- 
line. ‘‘I haven’t a single thing I can wear 
with it.’’ 

Indeed, investigation proved conclusively that 
not one of the Bakers possessed a single garment 
that could, by any stretch of the imagination, 
be called purple. 

‘*That belt is too pretty to be wasted,’’ said 
Mrs. Baker, economically. ‘*We’ll watch the 
sales, and perhaps we’ll find a lavender shirt- 
waist.’ 

The buyer for the emporium, however, must 
have had an antipathy to lavender, for although 
he bought lavishly of every other hue, he pur- 
chased nothing that would harmonize with the 
somewhat unusual shade of the belt. This 
forced the Bakers to buy whatever lavender 
articles they needed from regular shops at 
regular prices; and because the ever-hungry 
emporium claimed all their ready money, they 
were compelled to have their purple purchases 
charged. 

First, there was a French flannel waist from 
Hill & Winter’s; but this garment proved not 
good enough for evening wear, so Mrs. Baker 
sanctioned the purchase of a lavender silk bodice 
that matched the belt most beautifully, both in 
texture and shade. But both these bodices 
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we have 


to mark the exact point in front 
of one’s eyes when they are 
looking straight ahead. This 





piece of cloth furnished, she 
will, four times out of five, 
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measure will vary to a trifling 
extent with the changing thick- 





measure it swiftly between her 
chin and her outstretched hand ; 
or if it is a matter of inches, 
she will fold the bended upper 
joint of her thumb along the 
eloth. 

She calls the one méasure a 





of a room, the length of a wood-pile, 
and so forth, this idea has some very 
useful qualities. 


hand to its utmost upon it. 
There is sure to be a difference between 





yard and the other an inch, and 
the estimate is usually close enough to serve her 
purpose, although there are inches of difference 
in the length of arms, and a slight turn of the 
head will cause still greater error. 

Since these methods have proved themselves 
so useful in spite of their inaccuracy, it is easy 
to see how valuable some similar measures, 
which can be depended on, would become. 

The individual must necessarily be the first 
consideration. It is hardly within the bounds 
of possibility to find two persons identical in 
those dimensions of which use can be made. 
Thus each must establish his own table of 
measures. 

The forearm—from point of elbow to tip of 
middle finger—is one of the most practicable of 
the natural measures. (See Fig. 1.) This is 
the cubit of Scripture. 

Set the point of the bent elbow in the corner 
of the wall. Holding it firmly there, straighten 
the forearm and fingers in the manner shown, 
mark the point reached by the middle digit, and 
measure—carefully—the distance to the wall. 
A man is likely to find this measure about 
twenty inches; a woman, about sixteen. 

For making a quick measurement of the side 





the right and left,.so use always the 
same hand—or have a separate measure for 
each. 

If extended rigidly to its utmost each time, 
the inches ‘‘spanned’’ will be a practically fixed | 
quantity. 
before. It is most likely to be, for an adult, 
from seven and one-half to nine inches. 

This is an even more convenient measure 
than that of the forearm, since it can be con- 
veniently applied either horizontally or verti- 
cally,and at any point where the hand can reach. 

The ‘‘hand’’ of four inches, used in the 
measurement of horses, is, of course, derived 
from the breadth 


Note the measurement carefully as | 


Take the foot rule now, and spread the | a convenient unit. 
(Fig. 2.) 





| opposite edge of the palm to the end 
of the extended thumb is very 
nearly six inches, and is, therefore, 


These measures need, of course, to 
be supplemented by a shorter one, 





ness of boot-soles, and so forth, 
but such an error rarely rises 
above one-sixteenth of an inch 
in the foot. 

The measure of one’s out- 
stretched arms—beginning and 
ending with the tip of the mid- 





and here is the opportunity of our 
old friend, the thumb-joint. Bend the thumb | 
sharply and measure on the back from the 
| point of the knuckle, over the nail, to the end | 
| of the fleshy ball of the thumb. (Fig. 3.) 


| 
The resulting ‘‘unit’’ is likely to vary from | 


| seven-eighths of an inch to one and Tae] 


inches. If the measurement does not ‘‘come 

out’’ in even quarter-inches, use a finger second | 
joint instead. It will be as reliable and almost 
as convenient. 
Everybody knows, or should know, his own | 
height with sufficient exactness, but a still more | 

useful piece of knowledge is the height of the 
eyes. This is, as | 





of the palm. But 


a rule, about four 





this has become 


and one - quarter 





so firmly fixed in 
its one use that 
it may as well 
be omitted here. 
The measure of 











inches less than 
the total height: 
but do not accept 
this subtraction 
for the new table; 





thumb and palm measure! When 
is, however, one is standing 
worth considera- erect, with the 
tion. The meas- face close to the | 














urement from the 


wall, it is easy 


dle fingers—is another valuable 
thing to know. The familiar theory that this 
‘‘span’’ is the same as the height is not correct 
enough to be depended upon for purposes of 
| mcasurement. 

A much used natural measure is the pace. 
Probably everybody who has much to do with 
land is accustomed to employ it. The usual wa) 
is to stride off, taking as long steps as possible, 
and ‘‘calling’’ each pace a yard. A far bette! 


| way is to measure the natural step, and continue 


to walk with it. Take twenty or thirty ordi- 

nary walking steps on level ground, measure 

the distance, and secure the average length. 
When the table of natural measures is full) 


| compiled it will be somewhat like this: 


14 inches 
6 inches 
9 inches 


Thumb-joint 
Thumb and palm 
Hand span 


Forearm 20 inches 
Stretch of arms 6 ft. 1 inch 
Height 6 ft. 24 inch 
Height of eyes 5 ft. 8 inches 
Pace 30 inches 


When one has constructed his table, subst! 
tuting his own measures for those given, let him 
not merely write it in a note-book, but memoriz¢ 


lit. It will be used with surprising frequency. 




















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











proved too heavy for indoor wear, so two | The question was this: ‘‘Is it a purple belt?’’ | the original girdle actually paid for itself, and | grazed his leg. 


thinner, unlined waists were added, because; "The contemplated purchase proved in so 
Mrs. Baker was unable to decide which of the | many instances to be a purple belt that in time 
two was the prettier. 

‘*The easiest way to settle it,’’ she said 
to buy both. ’’ 


even went a long way toward keeping the 
Baker family within its income. 


But when Caroline tried them on rte Dre F LASH-LIGHT HUN TER. 


skirt that harmonized with any one of the 
becoming waists. Ee in Septem- 
‘*1’m like a violet from the waist up,’’ Ellis left To- 
objected Caroline, looking down at her best ronto for the north 
brown skirt, ‘‘but the rest of me looks like a heen woods partly for a 
common clay flower-pot.’’ camping and fishing cruise, 
**You’ll certainly have to have a purple) but chiefly with the hope 
skirt,’’ decided Mrs. Baker. of obtaining photographs of 
In all Bayswater not a single ready-made | big game, for he was an 
purple skirt could be found, so, although it cost /enthusiastie camera hunter. In 
rather more than Mrs. Baker had expected to | upper Muskoka he picked up a guide, 
pay, the indulgent mother purchased several and they went up the Smoke River 
yards of the only piece of goods—a heavy, | i 


the skirts the family possessed, there was not a | 











in two canoes, travelling slowly and making | 








smooth-finished cloth—that matched the belt. frequent halts, while Ellis fished or still-hunted 


‘*T’ve never had prettier clothes,’’ said Caro- 


line, spreading the newly finished skirt out on | 


her bed and placing the silk waist and belt 
beside it to get the effect. ‘‘Of course I’ll have 
to have lavender ribbons; every other color 
does 80 so abominably with any shade of 
purple. ’” 


with his camera. 

But in that region the game had been hunted 
too much to be easily stalked, and they portaged 
over a height of land to another system of 


streams that carried them into the Algonquin | 


National Park. 
In this great forest preserve, where hunting is | 
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was no moon, and the sky 
was cloudy. He could no 
longer make out the beaver- 
houses or the dam, but sig- 
nificant sounds began to 
arise—splashes and rip- 
plings, and once a swim- 
ming animal brushed the 
stern of the canoe. 

Ellis was thinking of setting off a flash- 
light, and trusting to luck to catch 
something in focus, when, like a sudden thun- 
derclap, there burst out the deep roar of a bull 
moose from the other end of the pond, not two 
hundred yards away. The sound was so ter- 
rific that Ellis cowered. The very leaves of 
the forest seemed to vibrate at its tremendous 
volume. 
| Almost immediately the challenge was an- 
swered by a sonorous bellow in the same direc- 










‘*What are you going to do for a hat?’’ asked ' strictly prohibited, game of all sorts has multi- | tion, but apparently nearly a mile distant, to 
Anne, half-enviously fingering the purple | plied exceedingly, and here Ellis’s efforts were | which the challenger responded with a roar of 


billows on Caroline’s bed. 
red one with a violet gown.”’ 

‘‘Why, so she can’t!’’ agreed Mrs. Baker. 
**You’ll have to get yourself one, Caroline. 
Go to Madame Duval’s for it, dear. 
an account there. ’’ 


‘*You can’t wear a | more successful. 
| shots at deer, but the moose were too wary for | his antlers against the trees and smashing up 


He obtained several good snap | 


him. 
Moose were plentiful enough in that district, 


It was their season of love and battle, and the | 


rage. Ellis heard the great animal threshing 


| the underbrush, and he thrilled at the possibility 
| of a duel actually taking place in his presence, 


We have | as the great tracks at every pond-side showed. | even if he could not see it. 


For some minutes the distant animal was 


So the hat, the ribbons and some gloves were | distant bellowing of the challenging bulls could | Silent, while the nearer moose continued to tea 
added to Caroline’s purple wardrobe. And | be heard almost nightly. 


because the cloth skirt seemed heavy with the 


silk waist, Mrs. Baker bought sufficient crépe | where the ground was torn and trampled, and | startled ‘‘Whoosh!’’ 


Once Ellis came upon a spot in the forest 


de chine to make an exceedingly dainty evening | sprinkled with blood and wisps of coarse hair. 


skirt for Caroline. Then, too, 
quite by accident, the Bakers 





came upon an amethyst hat- 
pin, some violet stick-pins, and 
some lavender silk stockings, 
all of which matched the purple 
belt so well that it seemed a 
shame not to buy them. Thus 
the belt, instead of proving the 
finishing touch that a_ belt 
usually is, became the founda- 
tion of an entire wardrobe, 
Shortly after the first 
of the month Mr. 
Baker, with the family 
bills spread out before 
him on the library 
table, made some fig- 
ures on a slip of paper. 
His eyes twinkled hu- 
morously, and from 
time to time he looked 
up at his family. He 
looked as if he had 
something to say, but 
was of two minds about 
saying it. 
‘*Caroline,’’ he said, 
presently, ‘Show much 
did you say you paid 
for that purple belt?’’ 
‘*Just nine cents, father,’ 
“Tt was a genuine bargain,’’ added Mrs. 
Baker. 
‘“‘’m not so sure of that,’’ returned Mr. 
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Baker. ‘‘I don’t think that Caroline gave the | the bow of his canoe, a screen behind it, and | 
| the camera prepared with a flash-light in the |and the noise of the fight covered his move- 


proper figure, either.’’ 
‘Why, father!’’ exclaimed Caroline. ‘‘I 

did. Tt was exactly nine cents.’’ 
**No, my dear,’’ said Mr. Baker. 


nine dollars and fifty-four cents. ’’ 
‘‘Why, father!’’ gasped the girls. 
‘‘Why, William!’’ gasped Mrs. Baker. 
** Yes, my dears,’’ 
course there may be items that haven’t been 
included in these bills; and in any case, you 
must understand that I’m not finding fault,— 
indeed, I like my girls to look like animated 
pansies,—but as nearly as I can discover, the 
price of that little belt to date stands thus: 


1 belt . ‘ $ .09 
1 lavender silk waist ‘ 4.59 
1 flannel do. . 4.00 
1 muslin do. . 2.00 
1dimity on s 1.75 
4'5 yds. purple cloth . 9.00 
9 yds. crépe de chine 11.25 
Miss Bay, to making skirt 5.00 

Do. do. 7.00 
1 hat - ‘ 7.00 
Extra violets for same 1.50 
Lavender ribbon . 4 1.30 
1 pair lavender hose. 1.40 
1 amethyst hat-pin ‘ 1.50 
8 violet pins . . " 75 
Violets from florist ‘ 1.50 

$59.54" 


“‘Impossible!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Baker. 

“I did think,’’ said Caroline, reflectively, 

“‘of asking for a lavender parasol, but now I 
sha’n’t. I’m afraid that belt wasn’t such a 
bargain, after all.’ 

In the end, however, it really proved one, as 
Mr. Baker was the first to admit. 

For every Monday after that, when the Baker 
family flocked to the Bayswater Emporium 
sales, each one unconsciously fell into the habit | 
of asking herself a searching question before | 


replied Caroline. | 


**Unless | 
there is more to come, it was precisely fifty- | 


returned Mr. Baker. ‘‘Of | 





THE NEXT MORNING HE RETURNED WITH HIS GUIDE 


He would almost have given a finger to have 
photographed that duel. 

With his guide’s assistance, he tried ‘‘jack- 
lighting’’ on the small lakes, with a lantern in 


stern. He thus secured several excellent flash- 
light photographs of deer, but no moose. 

He was one afternoon exploring the windings 
of a small and unusually tranquil stream when 
he came out upon a beaver pond. It was not 
| the first he had seen, for beaver are growing 


plentiful once more in the park, but he paddled | 


over it with much curiosity. 


He was at once struck by the fact that some | 


one had been meddling with it. The great 


rough dam, a rick of mud and brush, had been | 


broken, and was not yet completely repaired. 
In the deepest water stood the lodges, four of 
them, like stacks of mud-plastered brush wood 
half above the surface; and as he paddled 


alongside one of them, he noticed that a great | 


hole had been torn in it, partly under water, 
which had not been repaired at all. The other 
lodges showed traces of injury, but had been 
made serviceable again. Probably the mischief 
was the work of an Indian trapper, who had 


| broken the dam to lower the water and cut the | 


lodges to get at the beaver, although the fur 
was Of little value at that season. 
The beavers, or what was left of them, had 


| not deserted, however, and pieces of gnawed 


sticks seattered about the shore showed that 
they had been working hard to repair the 
damage. They labor chiefly at night, and it 
occurred to Ellis that he might ambush himself 
beside the dam till dark, and obtain a flash-light 
picture of beavers at work. 

It was then nearly sunset, and he pushed his 
canoe deep among the alders that fringed the 
water and lay down in the stern. The sun 
went slowly out of sight, but the long northern 
twilight still lingered. As dusk came on, one 
or two beavers came out of hiding, showing 
their black heads beside the lodges; but these 
glimpses were insufficient. It grew cold, and 


purchasing any bargain, however tempting. | Ellis shivered in the cramped canoe. There 


| up the saplings, gnashing his teeth witha loud 
chopping noise. Then Ellis heard a sudden 
There was a bellow cut 
| short and a rattling crash of locking antlers. 
The distant enemy 
must have crept up 
silently, made a circuit 
to approach his antago- 
nist down wind, and 
then charged. 

In spite of straining 
his eyes, Ellis could see 
nothing, but the noise 
was enough. Trees and 
shrubs crashed apart 
as the giant animals 
wrestled and swayed 
through the woods with 
stertorous snorts and 
gasps for breath. The 
huge prongs crashed 
together continually. 
Ellis thought that the 
lighters were equally 
matched, but suddenly 
one of them broke 
away, ran down to the 
head of the pond, and 
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4 splashed into the water. 


= The other followed, 
with a terrific and 
triumphant blast, and 
the battle was resumed 
in the shallow water, 
with sounds like the 
| dying flurry of a whale. Ellis could resist it no 
|longer. The idea of obtaining so unique a 
| photograph was too much for him, and he sat 
up in the canoe and pushed out. 

The slight current of air carried toward him, 


ments. The distance was about fifty yards, 
and the focus of his camera was fixed for a 
hundred feet. 

The canoe tossed violently on the waves 
| eoatall by the battle, and when he had glided a 
| short distance, there was a tremendous splash, a 
noise of floundering, and a scream like that of a 
| wounded horse. One of the bulls had gone down. 
Ellis gave two more strong paddle-strokes, 
|shipped the paddle, and poised his camera. 
The terrific threshing in the water continued, 
jand he sighted for the spot as accurately as he 
could, waited a moment, and then with trem- 
bling fingers pulled the trigger of the flash-gun. 

In his excitement he did not hear the report. 
The gun was heavily loaded with flash-powder 
for outdoor work, and in the momentary, vivid 
white glare he saw the dark forest, the dark 
water, and a giant black animal standing with 
head turned suspiciously toward him above 
something that was hidden in a smother of spray. 

Black darkness followed, and with it came 
an appalling bellow from the bull, and Ellis 
heard the sound of a plunge toward him. The 
brute had sighted his new enemy in the flash, 
and the killing fever was upon him. 

Ellis caught up the paddle, spun the canoe 
round, and shot away blindly in the inky dark- 
ness. He could hear the bull apparently about 
a dozen yards behind, coming with great bounds 
through the water. But in a few strokes the 
canoe collided violently with something solid. 
Ellis lost his balance, pitched forward, and 
went helplessly overboard and under water. 

As his head bobbed up, he heard the smash 
of the moose putting a forefoot through the 
canoe. He dived, trying to swim under water, 
and ran against the jagged surface of one of the 
beaver-houses, which was, in fact, the obstacle 
upon which he had been wrecked. The bull 
icharged him with a rush, and a sharp hoof 
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In the muddy bottom of the 
pond he blundered into what seemed a sort of 
|trench. It led to the beaver lodge, and as he 
| brushed against the bristling surface of knots 
}and sticks, he felt an opening near the bottom. 
| It was the hole that had been cut to enlarge 
| the entrance of the raided lodge, and with a 
| choking desire >to take refuge anywhere, he 
thrust himself inside. 

His head burst through a light flooring a foot 
above the water as he raised it. It was pitch 
dark. Lifting his hand, he felt the rough roof 
close above him. The water came nearly to 
his armpits as he squatted, and it was very 
cold. The air was damp and surcharged* with 
animal odors. 

He could hear the moose splashing abow 
| outside, probably puzzled at its victim’s disap- 
pearance. Occasionally there was a sharp blow 
upon the roof of the lodge, but it was thick 
and solid, built of mud and interwoven branches. 

As his fright passed off a little, Ellis felt 
about the interior of his refuge with much 
curiosity. The walls were rough and splintery, 
and a great number of small sticks were floating 
about. Above the light flooring that he had 
broken through appeared to have been the main 
living-room of the family, for there was a 
quantity of dry grass arranged as if for a nest. 
As nearly as he could judge, the place was 
about four feet in diameter. 

He felt sure that the moose did not know 
where he was, for the animal was wading 
about from one lodge to another, sniffing loudly 
at each. Presently he might return to finish 
his former antagonist, Ellis thought and hoped, 
for the water was bitterly cold and he was 
rapidly growing numb. 

After a time there was silence. Listening 
breathlessly, he could not hear the slightest 
sound, He waited for fully fifteen minutes 
more, however, to make sure, and then ven 
tured to thrust out his head and shoulders. It 
was too dark to see anything, but after listening 
again, he proceeded to craw! through the open 
ing. 

He was half-out when something came rushing 
through the water. The cunning animal had 
waited silently for his reappearance, and a 
blow, fortunately half-deadened by the water 
reached his arm. He squirmed back into his 
shelter again quickly enough to escape further 
injury. A hoof-stroke that made the whole lodge 
tremble came crashing upon the roof. A rain of 
blows followed that seemed as if they must 
knock the whole structure to pieces, but the 
tough walls held nobly. Finaily, at a par- 
ticularly heavy blow, a sharp hoof burst in, 
followed by the whole fore leg. 

Ellis dodged, knocking his head violently 
against the sharp sticks in the wall. Directly 
over him the bull roared frightfully. Ellis 
could hear the long leg scraping about close to 
him; then he realized that the bull was no 
longer trying to reach him. It was merely 
trying to withdraw its leg, and was not suc- 
ceeding. The leg was firmly wedged into the 
hole, almost to the shoulder. 

At this reassuring discovery Ellis recovered 
from his panic. He might, in fact, have easily 
killed the animal by piercing the imprisoned 
leg with his knife, but he respected the truce 
of the park. The bull was now plunging about 
in the wildest terror, and seemed likely to break 
its leg if he failed to extricate it; but Ellis was 
not disposed to assist him to escape. 

As soon as he was quite convinced that the 
|animal was hard and fast, he stooped again, 
varefully avoiding the kicking leg, and once more 
wriggled out of the hole, leaving several strips 
of clothing on the projecting sticks about the 
entrance. ‘The air seemed indescribably fresh as 
he emerged, and after the pitchy darkness of the 
beaver’s den it seemed almost light upon the 
pond. He could make out the vast black bulk 
of the bull standing over the lodge, and it bel- 
lowed terrifyingly and enveloped itself in spray 
at the photographer’s appearance. But Ellis 
did not stop to make observations. He was 
afraid the bull might break loose, and he did 
not even look for his canoe or camera. He 
waded ashore, and started, dripping, toward 
camp, which was three or four miles distant. 

The next morning, however, he returned with 
his guide and a smaller snap-shot camera which 
he had at camp. The moose was still there, 
standing with its fore leg buried in the beaver- 
house. But its spirit was gone. It stood with 
drooping head, exhausted and utterly cowed. 
As the men approached, it eyed them apathet- 
ically, while Ellis took several photographs of 
it; and it was so clearly harmless that the guide 
waded in and chopped it free with an ax. 
During this operation it only sniffed wearily, 
and when released it splashed slowly toward 
shore and disappeared among the alders with 
a dejected air. Its leg was caked with dark 
blood, where it had worn off about a foot of 
the hide in its struggles to escape. 

Of the other moose engaged in the night’s 
duel there was no trace beyond a maze of tracks 
and wisps of bloody hair on the torn-up earth. 
Undoubtedly it had gladly taken advantage of 
the diversion caused by Ellis to beat a retreat. 
The canoe, with a great hole in the bottom, 
had drifted down against the dam, and the 
camera with it—not very much injured. Ellis’s 
chief regret was for the plate which it had 
contained, bearing the photograph of that duel 
in the dark. 
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MINNESOTA'S NEW CAPITOL. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
(—— youths seem to believe in going to 


college. In 1885 the German universities 
contained twenty-seven thousand students, 
whereas this year they are giving instruction 
to forty-one thousand, a remarkable increase in 
twenty years. _ 
hen the peace envoys from Japan and 
Russia landed in America, just six years 

had passed since the convention for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes was signed 
at The Hague. In some respects certainly the 
world has not made six years’ progress in six 


years. 
I! will not be many days before the school-bell 

will ring again. What has been done since 
last spring to make the schoolhouse grounds 
more attractive? Have the holes been filled? 
Is the grass mowed, and are the flowering shrubs 
about the door in good condition ? 


schoolhouse to-morrow to see what the state of 
affairs is. 


H 


glass, that ‘‘slithy’’ means ‘‘lithe’’ and ‘‘slimy’’ 
—a ‘‘portmanteau’’ word with two meanings 


umpty Dumpty explained to Alice, when 


compressed into one word. A new word, which | 


Lewis Carroll would have approved, has been 
invented by the London Health Congress. It 


is ‘‘smog,’’ which means the combination of | 


smoke and fog peculiar to London. 
ae who have difficulty in getting their 
men-folk to shave as often as they ought 
can hold up to them the example of an English- 
man who, after rescuing a young woman from 
drowning, gave her to another man to revive, 
and hastened to the barber shop. He explained 
to the judge, ‘‘I knew I should have to go to the 
police-station, and I did not like to appear before 
all the policemen without being shaved, ’’ 
Nt Monday is the day of.democracy, officially 
known as Labor day. It is the day which 
the toilers have had set apart for the celebration 
of the glory of toil. There are holidays in 
honor of religious events, and in celebration 
of military victories and political triumphs, 


but it remained for the plain people to demand | 


that labor should be honored with its own par- 
ticular holiday. No one has yet suggested that 
capital—the associate of labor in the work of 
the world—should have its own special holiday. 
B pwr in many parts of the country have been 

holding services in memory of John Hay. 
Their tribute to the great Secretary of State 
for his fairness in the treatment of members of 
their race and for his insistence that other 
governments treat them fairly was sincere and 
enthusiastic. Among other things, Secretary 
Hay secured for naturalized Russian Jews the 
right to go back to Russia and receive the same 
treatment as other American citizens, regardless 
of the local laws affecting the Jews. This was 
a great gain for civilization. 

he ships carrying the Japanese and Russian 

peace envoys to Portsmouth were lost in 
the fog off Newport. The commander of the 
Portsmouth navy-yard tried for several hours 
to find them by sending calls into the air by 
wireless telegraphy. It may be that the com- 
manders of the ships, when explaining their 
delay in responding, will say that they did not 
hear the first messages, but whatever the cause 
of the delay, it gives one a sort of creepy feeling 
to read how the electric message was hunting 
round in the fog for the instruments of the 
hidden vessels. 


(“= Americans might commit to memory 
the stanzas of the late Henry C. Bunner, 
which begin: 
Off with your hat when the flag goes by! 
And let the heart have its say; 
You’re man enough for a tear in your eye 
That you will not wipe away. 

It is reported that during the parade in Paris, 
which escorted the bier of John Paul Jones, 
Frenchmen saluted not only their own colors, 
but took off their hats when the American flag 
went by. In unhappy contrast, some Americans 
saluted their own flag, but not the French tri- 
color, and others failed even to uncover to Old 
Glory. 
T™ delegates from each state, appointed by 

its governor, will hold a conference on 
immigration in New York on December 6th 
and 7th, under the auspices of the National 
Civie Federation. Many phases of the subject 
will be discussed, not the least important of 
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which will be the distribution of immigrants to 
points where they may be needed. In the ports 
of arrival—New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore—they are emphatically not 
needed. Yet the conference will have to take it 
into account that each of these cities already has 
a foreign quarter, and that it is one of the deepest 
and soundest instincts in human nature which 
prompts the homesick immigrant to seek out his 
fellow countrymen, 


I he’ old controversy over the authorship of 
‘*The Breadwinners’’ has been revived by 
the death of John Hay. Several persons have 
insisted that they wrote it, or that it was written 
by some more or less obscure man or woman. 
The publishers of a biographical dictionary have 
announced that when Mr. Hay edited the sketch 
of his life for the book he allowed to remain 
unchanged the statement that he was credited 
with the authorship of the novel, but every care- 
ful thinker will see at once that this did not 
commit Mr. Hay to anything which was not 
| true, even if he did not write it. For it is a 
| fact that he is believed by many people to be the 
| author, and there is no reason why that state- 
ment should not appear in his biography. But 
| who did write the novel ? 





NOT IDLY SPENT. 


Each drop uncounted in a storm of rain 
Hath its own mission, and is duly sent 


To its own leaf or blade. . 
Hartley Coleridge. 
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GROWTH OF THE NATIONAL IDEA. 


ixty years ago every schoolboy was taught 

S that the United States was a federation of 
sovereign and independent common wealths. 
| Much was said about loyalty to the states, not 
so much of loyalty to the nation. When the 
great crisis came the people of ten states held 
their allegiance to their respective states to be 
stronger than their allegiance to the United 
States. 

The Civil War settled the point that the union 
of sovereign states is indissoluble, and since that 
time the national idea, that is, the idea that the 
| United States constitutes one great nation rather 
| than a group of confederated commonwealths, 

has gained favor rapidly. One hears but seldom 
of ‘‘state rights,’’ and there is now no political 
party which makes a point of opposing the 
assumption of large powers by the national 
| government. 
| But the conflict of authority between the states 
|of Louisiana and Mississippi over the yellow 
fever quarantine calls attention to the fact that 
the states still have sovereign rights, and will 
maintain them. The appeal of the Governor of 
Louisiana to the national government to take 
' control of the quarantine in that state indicates, 
on the other hand, a readiness to recognize the 
national control over such matters which did 
| not exist a generation or two ago. 
Advocates of the extension of national control 
| over this, that or the other subject are finding 
/in the Constitution warrant for Congressional 
| interference in matters that our fathers, when 
they thought about it at all, supposed to be 
| under the exclusive jurisdiction of the states. 
| This government, like every other free common- 
| wealth, undergoes a process of evolution, and 
more and more, from year to year, the national 
idea makes progress. 


' 
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CANADIAN DEFENSES. 


| mong the important matters discussed at 
| A the British Colonial Conference in London 
| three years ago was that of the defense of 
' the empire, both by land fortifications and by the 
fleet. Indeed, it was considered that one of 
| the chief reasons for calling the conference was 
'to impress on the colonies the fitness of con- 
| tributing more generously toward naval and 
| military expenses. 

; Canada has continually refused to consider 
}any plan by which it should contribute propor- 
| tionally with the mother country and the other 
colonies unless it were guaranteed a similar 
measure of control. An interchange of views 
along this line has finally led to proposals which 
Great Britain has accepted, and on September 
ist Canada assumes the military and financial 
burden of maintaining the most important two 
British strongholds on this continent—Halifax 
on the Atlantic coast and Esquimalt on the 
Pacifie. 

It is the purpose of the Canadian government 
eventually to garrison these fortresses with its 
| own militia; but for a brief period, at least, the 
| British garrisons will be retained, as they have 
| received permission to accept service under the 
| Dominion government if they desire. 
| Sir Frederick Borden, the Canadian minister 

of militia, at a recent dinner, outlined an ambi- 
tious plan of defense for Canada, which includes 
not merely the maintenance of Esquimalt and 
Halifax, but the building of a chain of strong 
| forts along the southern boundary, from one 

| coast to the other, and the manning of them 
with Canadian militia. 

No doubt such a program appeals to the 
ambition and self-confidence of the nation, but 
whether it will appeal to the good sense of those 
who will pay the bills, and who know the 





whom such a line of forts would be of service, 
is another question, and one upon which it 
would be impertinent for an American to express 
an opinion. 


LIFE’S COURSE. 
A merry heart to make the start, 
And at the goal a cheerful soul. 
Selected. 
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LOOK UP. 
T? monotony of life bears hard upon many 


& 


a tired woman. When the body is ex- 

hausted and the nerves strained, the un- 
ceasing round of duties is especially wearing, 
even though in her normal state the woman 
understands that life is made up of duties done 
over and over again. Change of some kind is 
her imperative need when she looses her grip 
on herself in this way. 

It is easy to commend to her the relief which 
comes from gardening or botanizing, or the study 
of birds or bugs. But all these studies take 
time and strength—both already overtaxed for 
the woman who cooks and mends and sweeps 
and washes for a houseful of working men. 

There is, however, one aspect of nature which 
is of enchanting character, and which is to be 
enjoyed for the mere asking. Many a woman 
lives within glancing distance of its most lovely 
favor, and never knows that it smiles upon her. 
It rests over her head. It is the fairy world 
which we call cloudland. 

Ruskin wrote of the clouds, but his eloquent 
prose is almost as ethereal as the changing 
phantoms of which he wrote. Keats’s verse is 
remote in its starry height. But the actual 
clouds are full of substantial joy for the student 
of them. 

A mere woman who loves them and lives by 
them will hesitate to try to describe them. Their 
| wonderful gradations in shades of white and 
pearl, the impression they convey of being now 
| at an illimitable distance and now within reach 
of the lifted hand, their rapidly changing shapes, 
their melting curves, their charm of easy motion 
—these and a thousand other graces and beauties 
are as free as the all-embracing air. ye 

Let the restless, tired woman make friends 
with the clouds. They will help her to banish 
the blues, and worse foes, and they will intro- 
duce her into a company which has been well 
loved by the high and most glorious poets since 
the world began. 


MISLEADING EXPOSURE. 


recent writer has pointed out that the 
‘literature of exposure’’ has not only the 
good effect of setting our sins out for 
| punishment and reform, but the counterbalan- 
| cing bad effect of misrepresenting American life. 
| If all the stories of wickedness were true, the 
| unduly large number of them, in proportion to 
| the stories of good deeds and good men, would 
| create a wrong impression. Sensationalism 
| finds an easier vehicle in a story of evil than in 
|a story of good. Any newspaper man can tear 
open a social scandal, but the writer is rare who 
| can make an interesting article about a business, 
| a government, a society that is conducted hon- 
| estly. Honest men, like happy nations, have 
| the shortest history. 
| Unless the total impression to be derived from 
| reading the literature of exposure be corrected | 
| by one’s faith in human nature and by one’s | 
| knowledge of the honesty of his neighbors, 
| harm results in two ways. The common citizen 
| falls into the demoralizing belief that every rich 
| man is dishonest and every public officer untrue 
| to his trust. Moreover, the honest rich man or 
| the faithful official thinks that he is alone in his 
| righteousness, and solitary virtue has not so 
much incentive to maintain itself as virtue 
which knows itself surrounded by virtue. 

The fascination of a terrible story is proof of 
its rarity. We take goodness for granted ; there- 
fore it is less interesting, or less easy to make 
interesting in narrative. The man who beats 
his wife gets into the newspapers because most 
men do not beat their wives. By analogy, we 
need not be unduly alarmed because there are 
so many stories—by no means all true—of 
millionaires and politicians gone wrong. 
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REDISTRIBUTION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


t is twenty years since there was a redistribu- 
| tion of the seats in the House of Commons— 
the process which in this country is called 
reapportionment. In that time the big constitu- 
encies have grown bigger and the little ones 
smaller, and there are now many anomalies. 
There is one borough which has more than 
thirty-three thousand voters, and another which | 
has less. than twenty-three hundred. ‘These are 
the extremes, but all through the list there are | 
great differences. 
The principle of equal or nearly equal districts, 
| almost universal in this country, is not accepted | 
in Great Britain. Mr. Balfour, referring to the | 
matter, recently said, ‘‘The government are | 
clearly averse from the principle of equal 
| electoral districts, which, as far as I know, has | 
never found any favor with responsible states- | 
men on either side of the House. ”’ 
Nevertheless it is generally recognized that | 
the present arrangement is inequitable. The | 
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Ireland is excessive. That country has thirty- 
one members more than Scotland, although its 
population is slightly less than that of Scotland. 
The Irish and the Liberals contend that the act 
of union was a contract which entitles Ireland 
to its present representation. 

In July the government introduced a series of 
resolutions, proposing to take twenty-four mem- 
bers from Ireland, and to give England and Wales 
eighteen more, and Scotland four more. But 
time of the session did not remain for a full 
discussion of the subject, and the resolutions 
were withdrawn. During the recess of Parlia- 
ment a ‘‘boundary commission’’ will prepare a 
plan for redistributing the seats according to 
the government scheme, and next year a bill 
will be introduced to carry it into effect. 

Party feeling is already high over this propo- 
sition, and the excitement will increase greatly 
before the next session begins. 
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A PAGAN SUNDAY. 


enewed attention has been directed to the 
R disregard of Sunday observance by a letter 

which the Hon. Andrew D. White has 
lately sent to Bishop Ludden, of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Syracuse. 

Bishop Ludden, who had noticed, with grief 
and uneasiness, the growing disposition of some 
of the members of the church in his diocese to 
make Sunday wholly a day of recreation, had 
announced his intention to check it by a 
decisive course of action. He sent out notice 
that thenceforth ‘‘such of them as absented 
themselves from the Sunday morning services 
and lost their lives in questionable amusements, 
or in places of.doubtful respectability,’’ would 
not receive ‘‘the honors of Christian burial.’’ 
Mr. White sent the bisiiop a letter, in which he 
heartily approved this course. 

‘The bishop did not, as some supposed, threaten 
that the offenders should be denied Christian 
burial, but only the honors of such burial, that 
is, burial with full ceremony in the cathedral 
or other church. 

The Companion has no comment to make 
upon the advisability of this course. It mentions 
the matter merely because it seems significant 
that two such men as Bishop Ludden and Mr. 
White should see the growing danger with the 
same eyes. Mr. White certainly is not one whom 
training or experience, including many years 
in countries of the ‘‘continental Sunday,’’ 
would mark as an excessive Sabbatarian. 

‘*The complete paganizing of American life, 
as regards the first day of the week,’’ were Mr. 
White’s words, and every fair-minded man, no 
matter how liberal he may be, must admit that 
there is truth in the description. The beaches 
and other pleasure resorts do their ‘‘biggest 
business’’ on Sundays, and the cheapest and 
least worthy places of amusement, when the 
law forbids Sunday shows, contrive to keep 
open by the flimsy pretense of giving a certain 
percentage of the proceeds to charity. 

The Roman Catholic Church, although its 
members are by no means the chief offenders, 
seems to be fully alive to this evil of Sunday 
desecration. 
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_ and architects are agreed that the new 
Capitol of Minnesota in St. Paul is, next to the 
national Capitol in Washington, the finest public 
building in America. The secretary of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects expressed that opinion 
a while ago, and in a recent number of the Archi- 
tectural Record, Kenyon Cox, the painter, has 
declared that it is “one of the most imposing and 
beautiful of modern classic buildings, sumptuous 
yet severe, a model of good taste and restraint.” 
He goes into raptures over the white marble 
dome, when he writes, “It seems of the colors and 
almost of the very substance of the sky into which 
it melts like a snow peak in the horizon.” This 
architectural masterpiece, which has attracted 
much attention during its construction, stands in 
what was a wilderness two generations ago; but 
with all its beauty and majesty and grace, it splen- 
didly illustrates the growth of the great West in 
all those refinements of taste which are ordinarily 
regarded as the product of generations of culture. 
Indeed, this building is the product of centuries 
of culture transplanted from the older to the 


newer parts of the world. 
_ Cleveland vindicated the right of the 
national government to insure the freedom 
of interstate commerce when he sent the regular 
army to Chicago, to see that the mail-trains were 
not interfered with by strikers. President Roose- 
velt has decided that it is the duty of the govern- 
ment to protect the telegraph-lines engaged in 
interstate business, not only because they are 
engaged in such business, but because interstate 
commerce by rail cannot be carried on without the 
use of the telegraph. The Attorney-General 4 
few weeks ago instructed all the United States 
district attorneys in the country affected by i 


| strike of telegraphers to report the extent to 


which the strike interfered with interstate com- 
merece. me 

nelastic British officialism recently fell foul © 

the peaceful and valuable pursuit of archeology. 
Two human skeletons were found at the town o! 
Luton, in Bedfordshire, and were at once pro- 
nounced by competent antiquaries to be earl 
British or Celtie remains. The ornaments on tle 
skeletons established their antiquity, authorit; 
proclaimed it, and archeology was congratulating 
itself on an important discovery. The local police, 
however, insisted on an inquest. The corone! 
refused to hold the inquest, but suggested that th: 


friendly sentiment of the only people against | Conservatives hold that the representation of | bones be buried. In spite of scientifie protest, 
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the bones were put in a coffin, the coffin was in- 
scribed with the date of the discovery, and was 
duly borne to the burial-ground, where the vicar 
held service over them. Science is naturally 
angry at being cheated of precious relics, and 
especially at the stubbornness which refused the 
privilege of making any thorough study of the 
bones before they were interred." The case was 
not closed, however, with the interment, for the 
police are asking the archeologist to give back 
the ornaments found with the bones. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


he recent death of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 

has called forth scores of anecdotes and rem- 
iniscences both of her public and private career. 
There is not one of them all that does not testify 
to the womanly kindness and simplicity of a char- 
acter unspoiled by renown. 

One little incident which has not hitherto found 
its way into print was related by a woman who, 
as it happened, entertained an old-fashioned dis- 
like of a public career of any kind for women, 
although admitting it might be right in some 
exceptional instances. But against hearing or 
meeting speakers and reformers of her own sex 
she entertained a prejudice quite unshakable. 
Personally, she wished to have nothing to do with 
them. 

She was travelling at one time, after recent 
bereavement, with two young children in her 
charge, the orphan daughters of her only brother, 
who had recently died. She did not feel that it 
was right to oppress them with her own burden, 
and was trying hard to talk cheerfully to the 
children, who were full of questions and of eager 
interest in the journey. But she had been under 
the strain of long nursing, in the shadow of ap- 
proaching grippe, without opportunity to relax 
either before her loss or after it, and the limit of 
her strength was nearly reached. 

Suddenly from across the aisle of the car a 
stranger, a sweet, matronly woman, stepped to 
her side and said, gently: 

“Will you trust me with the little girls for a 
time, my dear? You are quite right to try to 
keep them happy ; but I think you will be the better 
for a little quiet cry, and here at the back of the 
car nobody will see you. I am used to children; 
I think they will come to me.” 

They did go to her willingly, and for nearly two 





hours she devoted herself to their comfort and | 


entertainment, while their wearied guardian ob- 
tained the relief and rest that nature demanded. 
No further talk passed between the unobtrusive 
stranger and herself until the train reached its 
terminal. Then the mourner, as she took the 
children back, said, gratefully: 


ness has meant to me. I needed it so! Oh, I 
needed it so! You see, I must keep my strength. 
Will you let me know whom I have to thank?” 

“Mary Livermore,” said the stranger. And it 
was not until several days afterward that it oc- 
curred to the woman she had befriended that the 
name was one which many hundreds more than 
herself had reason to bless, for sympathy, for 
service or for counsel rendered. 


WEARING OUT HER WELCOME. 


**T think that the house is now in almost perfect 
order,” said Mrs. Arliss, as she tied back the 


freshly laundered curtains in the guest-room. | auction anywhere from five thousand to twenty 


“It has hurried us some to get through the house- 
cleaning so early, but it is nice to have it all done 
before your friend comes.” 


| care. 


| 








“Q mother!” exclaimed Amy, who had just | 


been down-stairs to answer the postman’s ring. 
“Here’s a letter from Marian, and she isn’t coming 
to-morrow, after all. She has to stay in town 
another week for an extra meeting of the club 
she belongs to. You know she’s the president of 
it. I am dreadfully sorry that you have worked 
so hard to be ready for her.” 

“Well, it’s good to have the work done, anyway,” 
sighed Mrs. Arliss. “And if Marian isn’t coming 
for another week it will give us more time to make 


| 


| 


some plans for her pleasure. Shouldn’t you like | 
to give an afternoon tea on the lawn while she is | 


here?” 


“That would be lovely,” rejoined Amy, and she | 


began at once to busy herself with an invitation 
list. She was justabout to send out the two dozen 
notes she had written when a second letter from 
Marian conveyed the information that her coming 
would be delayed four or five days more, on 
account of the making of a new gown which she 
had suddenly decided was necessary in her summer 
outfit. 

Amy tore up the notes, and discussed with her 
mother a later date for the tea, and another set of 
notes was soon written. 

“T hardly dare send them,” she said. 

“I think you are perfectly safe in letting them 
go,” returned Mrs. Arliss, “for we invited Marian 
for two weeks in May, and it’s already the middle 
of the month. My Aunt Julia will probably occupy 
the guest-room during June. As she likes a quiet 
house, I thought it would be nice to have Marian’s 
visit over before she comes.” 

Along with the acceptances for the tea came a 
hasty line from Marian. “I am so sorry, Amy, 


| they rose from their seats and started toward the 


dear,” she wrote, “to put you off again. It’s just | 


a shame, but Luella Rice is going to have a lawn- 
party Tuesday, and she won’t hear of my being 


away then. A day or two won’t make any differ- | 


ence to you, will it?” 

“What about my lawn-party Tuesday?” asked 
Amy, after reading the note to her mother. “I 
wrote to her that I was asking my girl friends to 
afternoon tea to meet her. Now they will all 
come, and she won't be here to meet them. Don’t 
you think she would come if I’d write hera special- 
delivery note and make her understand how 
anxious I am?” 

“You might try.” 

“Will arrive Tuesday on noon train,” was the 
telegraphic answer to the letter. 

Amy, having put the finishing touches to the 
ferns and lilacs on the tea-table, Tuesday, was 
about to go to the station to meet Marian when a 


“ 2 eee | been glad I did, for the man was Fred Funston 
“You will never know just how much this kind- | ~ Y i- 
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messenger boy from the telegraph office rang th 
door-bell. 


Dentifrice’ whitens and preserves the teeth. (Ade. 
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“So sorry missed the train. Will come some day 
next week,” were the words that greeted h 
astonished eyes when she tore open the telegrar 
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Aunt Julia was comfortably established in the | 
guest-room before the day that brought a note 
from Marian with the news that she would arrive 
that evening. 

“I suppose it’s inhospitable,” remarked Amy, 
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as she and her mother arranged a cot-bed in her 
own little room, “but I don’t feel a bit glad that 
Marian is coming.” 

“She has rather worn out her welcome in ad- | 
vance, but we will try to be glad, dear.” / 
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papers changed from their home addresses to 
vacation addresses, or those who are making, 
permanent changes of address, are asked t 
notify us at least two weeks in advance, sta- 
ting just when the change should be made. | 
There will be no interruption in the receipt of | 
the paper if this is done. Postmasters cannot 
forward papers from the old address to the 
new unless postage is prepaid at the rate of 
one cent per copy. 
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n an address delivered not long before his | 
death, Gen. Fitzhugh Lee told a new story, says 
the New York Sun, of an adventure he had in 
Cuba. Shortly before the Maine was blown up 
General Lee was alone in his office in Havana, 
when a caller was admitted. The man had long 
hair, an unkempt beard and a gaunt appearance. 
His hat was full of holes, his shoes were chiefly 
memory, and he seemed to wear little but an old 
linen duster. He approached the American consul 
cautiously. a 

a — ae grasped my revolver,” said# 
General Lee. “It came over me that he was an | 
assassin hired to kill me. If he had put a hand 
inside his duster I am sure I would have shot him. | 

“To my amazement, he began to speak in good | 
English, and asked if I were General Lee. He | 
said he belonged to the Cuban army, was tired of | 
it, and wanted to go back to America, to Kansas, | 
where he belonged. He said he was Gomez’s | 
chief of artillery. 
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“I told him he was taking his life in his hands 








by coming there ; that if the Spaniards caught him 
they would hang him for a spy. He said he didn’t 


“Satisfied that he was telling the truth, I sent 
him out for a hair-cut and a bath. When he came 
back in new clothes, I did not recognize him. I 
got him safely aboard the steamer the next day 
without arousing suspicion, and I have ever since 


Funston of Kansas, the man who captured Agui- 
naldo.”’ 





SHAKESPEARE, THE MAGICIAN. 


ree hundred and ten years ago it is probable 
that some stranger from Sweden, travelling in 
England, bought at the door of a London theater 
—the Rose, or the Curtain, perhaps—a small, thin 
quarto volume. He paid sixpence for it, as a | 
memento of his visit to a London playhouse. It | 
was not worth more than that—at least to any | 
one critical of printing, of literary art, or of morals. | 
Yet this same little book has recently been dis- 

covered in the house of a country woman in 
Sweden, and to-day it is almost priceless. Dealers | 
| 


in such treasures say that it will fetch at public 


thousand dollars. 

This Sxpenny quarto, hidden in Sweden for | 
three hundred years, is the only copy known to | 
exist of the first edition of the play of “Titus | 
Andronicus,” printed in 1594. Students have long | 
been aware that the play was then printed, but it | 
has been believed that the entire edition was lost. 
Now this chance discovery adds one more to the 
small number of unique books in the world, and | 
again illustrates the importance attaching to any | 
smallest bit of Shakespeariana. 





‘Titus Andronicus” is probably not by Shake- 
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speare, but it was doubtless revised by him, it was 
acted by his company, and a few lines in it were 
written by him. Because of this slender connec- | 
tion with one of the greatest geniuses the world 
has known, this single copy of a single play has a 
value which makes it a coveted prize for book- 
lovers the world over. 


SAYING IT POLITELY. 


professor in Columbia College of Law was lec- 
turing on “contracts” to a class which obvi- 
ously did not care to listen. The young men, says | 
Argonaut, shufiled their feet, and apparently only 
waited for the clock to strike their deliverance. | 
At last the minute-hand pointed to twelve and | 
the hour was up. With a simultaneous movement 


oor. 
“One minute, please!” called the lecturer. “One 
minute, please! Keep your seats. I have still a 
few more pearls to cast.” 


THE MONEY-LENDERS. 


here are many examples of Lord Palmerston’s 
ready wit in Sir M. E. Grant Duff's recent 
book, “Notes From a Diary.” 


In a debate about the Jews an orator rather 
bored the House by enumerating many of the 
—- which the English owed to Hebrew initia- 
tive. | 

Lord Palmerston in reply gave the discussion a | 
sprightlier turn. } 

“T quite agree with the honorable gentleman,” | 
he remarked. “Many of us owe a great deal to 
the Jews.” } 


A SIMPLE MAN. 


t takes a neighbor to disentangle a man froma 
handsome setting. 


A good many years ago, when Wordsworth was 
poet laureate of England, a worthy Cumberland 
yeoman walked many miles, in response to widely 
scattered notices, to hear the “poet laureate” 
address a meeting. 

When he discovered who held the high-sounding 
title, he left the hall in indignation. | 
“°Twas nobbut old Wadsworth o’ Rydal, efter 
aw!” he said, seornfully, on his return to his 
family. | 
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wathed to the eyes, with armored hands 
That may not loose their hold 
On the steel reins that guide his ear, 
For all the stinging cold, 
Mid grinding wheels and trampling feet 
And harsh gongs clanging near, 
On his own road unswerving drives 
The modern charioteer. 


The nameless he of old who drove 
Afield with Diomed, 

Or side by side with Cxesar’s self 
Some Roman triumph led, 

Nor stouter heart nor manlier task 
Could boast, than he must own 
With whom the busy world to-day 

Goes riding up and down. 


Not his in wastes of rolling foam 
To choose his vagrant way, 
Nor yet to thunder through the land 
Still westward day by day, 
But in his glass pen, six by three, 
To thread one narrow street 
Through day and night and months and years, 
And then—the trip repeat. 


He turns the crank, and starts, and stops, 
And starts—the whole day long, 

But let the hands—that turn alway— 
Once turn that handle wrong, 

And heaped-up ruin clogs the street, 
And mayhap careless men 

Who rode but now close at his back 
Will never ride again. 


He sees the smiling folk that throng 
The playhouse portals wide, 

Or gray St. Andrews’ ivied doors, 
And passes on—outside ; 

And rattling down the creaking rails, 
He stamps his aching feet, 

And in his weary soul half hopes 
His heaven may have no street. 


O man, unnamed, unknown, ride on! 
No hero deeds design ; 

Still heed the gong, and ceaseless watch 
Along the crowded line, 

Till One Who marks the humble worth 
Unsung, unnoticed here, 

Shall say, “The Lord hath need of thee ; 
Run in, O Charioteer!”’ 





THE SNAPPING OF THE THREAD. 

we t a recent ordination the 

\ A young man who was to be 

i | admitted to the ministry 

yy) related his religious experience, 

be and told how his religious life, 

and with it his beginnings of 

preparation for the ministry, had their occasion 

in the breaking of some threads a dozen years 
ago. 

He was an orphan lad, and had come up ina 
hard way, through a cheerless childhood nearly 
destitute of good influences. While still a boy 
he was employed in a weaving establishment 
in Philadelphia. Although he was not really 
vicious, he was coarse and profane, and seemed 
quite unlikely to come to any good, 

One day the looms he was running worked 
badly. The yarn contained a good deal of 
shoddy, and was so weak that it broke fre- 
quently. Every few minutes he had to stop a 
loom to join broken threads. The superintend- 
ent was an abusive man, and on his occasional 
rounds did little but curse because the work 
was proceeding so slowly. ‘The boy’s patience, 
also, diminished steadily, and his fear of the 
superintendent increased as he found himself 
making less and less progress. 

At last it seemed as if almost every thread 
in the loom broke simultaneously. The boy 
had but one vent for his overstrained feelings. 
Before mending a single thread of the warp he 
uttered a succession of curses such as never 
before had passed his lips. 

‘Then came the reaction. He had often used 
oaths before, but never such as these. <A feeling 
of horror at his own profanity came over him 
with a flood of revulsion, and mingled with 
his disappointment. He burst into tears and 
dropped on the floor, sobbing. 

The superintendent came up, but he did not 
swear as he usually did. There was a sort of 
tenderness in his voice as he said, ‘‘Come, 
Billy, I’ll help you tie ’em up.” Then as 
they worked together, he added, “Billy, it ain’t 
good for a little fellow like you to swear like 
that. I believe I’d quit it, if I was you.’’ 
Then, after another interval, he asked, ‘‘Do 
you ever go to Sunday-school, or anywhere? 
They learn you there not to talk like that. I’d 
go, if I was you. I’m a little mite careless in 
my talk myself,—more’n I ought to be,—but I 
don’t like to hear it in a boy.’’ 

So Billy took a start toward better things. 
The Sunday-school gave him new associations 
and new habits. Soon he was a canvasser 








of the factory for new pupils, and within two 
years he was teaching a class which he had 
gathered from the streets. He advanced in 


the factory, also, and as assistant superintend- | 
ent there and in the Sunday-school he had a | 


marked influence for good. 

He studied in night-school at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and secured some 
special religious training there as well. At 
last he assumed temporary charge of an almost 
abandoned little mission in a forlorn part of 
the city, and gave simple talks on practical 
religious subjects. 

So grew his work and influence till the time 
when it seemed best for him to give his life 
entirely to it; and the council called to ordain 
him heard abundant testimony to his fearless- 
ness, sympathy and consecration. Into the 
new web he is weaving bright strands that will 


| not easily break. 


WINTERING FAR SOUTH. 


n the autumn of 1901 an exploring expedition 


| 


and then unknown stretch of land which lies to 
the south of these islands. There the expedition 
was to penetrate as far southward as possible and 
land a wintering party of six persons. On the 
return of spring the vessel, the Antarctic, was to 
fetch off the wintering party. But the Antarctic 
was nipped by the ice, and sank, and two relief 
parties had to spend the winter at two different 
points. In “Antarctica” the members of the expe- 
dition record their experiences during a second 
enforced wintering. They were all finally rescued 
and brought home. 


We were perfectly unprepared for the eventu- 
ality. Had we planned a two years’ residence we 
should have taken larger stoves with us, and 
should not have experienced the despondency and 
nervous uncertainty and mistrust of the future. 

We had no books. When we wished to delight 
the eye with a few printed words we would take 
out the tins of condensed milk and boiled beef and 
read the labels. We endeavored to make up for 
this want of light reading by recalling what we had 
read under happier circumstances, Duse and I, 
for example, recounting all that we remembered 
of “Monte Cristo” and “The Three Musketeers.” 

Strangely enough, it was but seldom we expe- 
rienced any oppressive feeling that time passed 
ata snail’s pace. We were busy with work forced 
upon us by a hard struggle for existence. We 
had unending labor endeavoring to get our winter 
boots into proper condition. We had only one 
sail-needle, and it was a great piece of gc for- 
tune that it never broke as we tugged with might 
and main to draw it and the thick thongs through 
the sealskin we used. 

Grunden and I made shoes after the same 
simple plan. Our now bottomless Lapp shoes 
were provided with inner and outer soles of the 
skin of the full-grown penguin, and outside the 
whole we sewed an outer shoe of sealskin with a 
sealskin sole. It is easy to describe the making 
of such a shoe, but it took weeks to get one ready. 
Twenty or thirty stitches a day with the tools we 
had was a good day’s work. 

Duse made himself a pair of artistic outer shoes 
with wooden soles, the materials for which he 
obtained from the bottom of one of our bread- 
barrels. In order to fasten the sealskin upper to 
this sole, he had to carve a deep groove with a 
— blunt knife round the edge of the hard bit of 
oak. 

The sealskin was stuffed into the groove and 
held fast there with oak pegs driven in vertically. 
They had one great advantage over ours, that 
they did not become so wet during the thaws, 
Duse being able to go about dry-footed on his 
wooden soles, while our sealskin soles flapped 
like wringing-wet rags about our feet. 


¢ © 


LED A DOUBLE LIFE. 


fficer Martin, who had been on the “foree” 
for six months or more, was different in 


O 


policemen. He never went into a saloon except 
in the performance of his regular duty, never 
swore, never idled away any time, and never 
shirked, 


Because of these differences, and because he 
was uncommunicative and was not, in the usual 
sense of the term, a “good fellow,” a suspicion 
that all was not right and that he had somethin 
to conceal became aroused, and at last reachec 
- chief of police, who determined to interrogate 
1im. 

Accordingly, the chief called him into his private 
office one morning. 

“Officer Martin,” he said, “so far as I know, 
you are one of the best men on the pay-roll, but 
there are rumors that you are not altogether what 
you seem to be, and that there is a chapter in 
your life that none of us knows anything about.” 

“TI can’t deny it, sir,” responded the policeman, 
somewhat surprised, but not at all abashed. 

“You confess it, then ?’’ 

“Tee. or.” 

“Would you mind telling me what it is, in con- 
fidence?” 

“Not at all, sir,” said Officer Martin. “I sing in 
a suburban chureh choir on Sunday.” 


& 
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AN ENGINE-BELL IN AFRICA. 


Ithough there are no locomotives in the part 
A of Africa to which a certain missionary is 
returning, and no railroad crossings nor 
suburban stations, one of the most cherished 
trophies of a visit to America which the mission- 
ary is now carrying back with him, says the New 
York Press, is an engMme-bell which has elanged 
from one end of New York State to the other. 


A few weeks ago the missionary, Mr. Arthur 
W. Simpson, was explaining to a congregation the 
good work a bell had done at his station. 

“It is no bigger than a turnip,” he said, “but it 
is invaluable. When it was first placed on the 
mission the natives used to gather round and 
stare at it in wonder. After a while they began 
to understand why it was rung. Often on a 
Sunday, when they were en route to work, we 
would point to the ringing bell as a reminder that 
it was the Lord’s day, and many of them would 
return to their homes. 

“A chief of a neighboring tribe tried to buy the 
bell. We told him it was not for sale. Then he 
offered to fight for it. 
cattle for it. Then he offered crops. Finally 
he said we might have his two wives if we gave 
the bell to him. The bell is not big enough for 
the mission now, and I am going to buy a new one 
before I return.” 

In the congregation was the president of a 


left Sweden for the South Shetlands, whence | 
it was to go to the east coast of that extensive | 


some respects from many of his fellow | 








He offered ten head of | 


railroad. The next onion Mr. Simpson received 
a letter from this man, telling him to go to the 
repair-shops of the road and pick out any bell he 
liked, and have it mounted there. So the old bell 
which has long been a warning to wayfarers to 
“get off the track” will henceforth clamorously 
urge the jungle Africans to get on the right track 
and stay there. 





lower of the night whose petals gleam 
White as the softly falling snow, 
Thou comest like a peaceful dream 
Which only happy slumberers know. 


Blossom of Paradise, ah, why 

For this brief tarrying earthward blown? 
What message in thy heart doth lie 

From saint or seraph near the throne? 


Thou foldest up thy robe of white 

As night’s dark shadows flee away, 
Hiding thy loveliness from light 

As stars are lost at opening day. 


Thy life was given, O fleeting flower, 
By Him Who breathed a soul in me. 

Thine is the beauty of an hour, 
Mine—His own immortality. 


A MODEST ARTIST. 


he art of photography as practised with a 
small camera by amateurs was late in 
coming to Berryville, and for more than a 

year young “Gid” Sawyer was the only person in 
the village who had a camera. When his first 
film was sent to the nearest city to be developed 
and a set of prints made from it, Berryville was 
deeply stirred, for the dozen snap shots had been 
made with a view to obtaining an impression of 
the landmarks of Berryville, human and other- 
wise. 

When the package arrived, Gid was obliged to 
open it in the presence of half the inhabitants, as 
word spread from the post-office that “Gid’s pic- 
tures” had come, and he happened to be a few 
minutes late for the mail. . 

Mr. Warren was in the best position, close to 
Ge. and he afterward described the result to his 
wife. 

“I guess there aren’t many that have much 
better luck than Gid the first try,” he said, loyally. 
“There were only three blanks in that dozen, and 
they wa’n’t his fault. It was something the matter 
with the sun. He explained to me just how the 
sun acted, but I can’t exactly tell it off to you. 

“Then there were a couple that were sort of 
blurry, owing to his having neglected to turn some 


| kind of a crank; but he says the machine ought 


not to be arranged that way, and I could see 
myself that one o’ these automatic turners would 
be a great improvement. Gid says they’ll come to 
’em in time, when folks really demand ’em. 
“Well, now, the other seven were as interesting 
as anything you ever saw. There was the one he 
took of Deacon Marston. He got every bit of him 
excepting just the very top of his head, and that’s 
bald, anyway; and the Orthodox church he got 
from half-way up the steeple down to the middle 


o’ the front door, and I tell you it’s complete— | 


looks exactly the way it does in real life. 

“Then the three he took of the minister’s oy 
are remarkable. Excepting for a kind of a whitish 
spot that comes over Mr. Becket’s nose and upper 
lip, he looks just as if he was in the — and 
the one of Mis’ Becket, taken side view against 
the end of the house, is fine; you can see every 
shingle plain as oe The one of little Eddy isa 
perfect likeness. e was looking down, so you 
ean’t actu’lly see his features, but his hair’s there 
and his little jumper and all. I hear they’re real 
gratified to have it. 

“The one of the monument was a perfect success, 
now I tell you. Gid got all the lettering on the 
bottom of it, so you can read it with a magnifying- 
glass, and he got a splendid copy of the grass, 
taken so it looks as tall as rushes. As John 
Marvin and I said, coming home, we’ve got to see 
to having it cut pretty soon. 

“The whole of the monument? Oh,no! Gid says 
he didn’t lay out to take that, as he remarked we 
all know wat how tall it is. 

“Then the one he took of the corner from the 
Baptist steps—that’s an interesting view as ever I 
saw. Every roof is there, and you’d never know 
there was a house under one of ’em, just roofs 
and the top of squire’s telephone-pole and the 
flagstaff. never supposed things looked like 
that from the Baptist steps before, and they don’t 
seem to, but eney mn shows things up just as 
oe are, without regard, Gid says. 

“He’s going to take the next dozen all interiors 
he says, with a.few portraits, and he spoke of 
wanting ours, mother. I guess if he gets to it 
we shall have something to send our boy out 
West that'll remind him of home! And with it 
all Gid is jest as modest as anybody need wish to 


see him.” 
S sometimes the loftiest endeavor ends in 
disaster, says a contributor to Pearson’s 
Weekly, and illustrates his meaning by the case 
of a friend of his—a writer, already becoming 
famous. He did not live in London, but at the time 
was staying with some friends in town. One night 
they took him to the theater. At the end of the 
play he said he would run over to a club, to keep 
an appointment with a friend. Would they let him 
have a latch-key, so that he might let himself in 
and not disturb anybody when he got back? Of 
course they did. 


At two o’clock in the morning he found that it 
was two o’clock, and he jumped up in a hurry, got 
into a cab, and drove home. As he opened the 
door with his lateh-key his blood ran cold. Some 
foolish servant had left the door on the chain! It 
opened about eight inches, and no more. 

There was not a light in the house. 
not a soul in the street with whom he could con- 
fer, not even a policeman. Would he, after all, 
have to disturb the whole household? No. He 
suddenly remembered that wherever a man’s head 
could penetrate, his body could follow. Science 
said that. 

The door was open about eight inches. 
wore a seven and three-quarters hat. He tried to 
see if the top of the hat would go in. It would. 
So, carefully manceuvering it round the brim, he 
gently deposited it on the mat inside. Then, still 
Jlanning to avoid noise, he took his money, his 

eys and his watch from his pockets, and placed 
them beside the hat. After that he took off his 
boots. To make the thing thorough, he took off 


THE THOUGHTFUL GUEST. 


ometimes the best intentions are but traps; 


his coat, and laid that also inside. 
Smiling at the humor of the situation, he lay 


There was | 


He | 


| down on the top step and wormed his head in 
through the door. He tried then to get an arm in, 
and found that, lying flat on his face and raising 
himself on his right arm, his left arm would enter. 
Holding the position of an overhand swimmer, he 
undertook to get his right arm in. It would not 
go in, try as he might. 

Besides, the strained position of his left arm 
was unbearable. He raised on his right, and with- 
drew it. He would get out altogether on the 
door-step, and get cool and think itover. He was 
alarmed then to hear the hall clock strike four, 
and he tried to look up at it, to see if he had heard 
aright. 

From this time—just as the clock struck four— 
he lost all faith in all the scientific knowledge he 
had ever possessed. His head would not come 
out again. It had grown! Either that, or the 
door had closed a link or two. 

How time went after that he did not know. 
He only knew that his head and body were bathed 
} in ———. and that the wind had changed 

and was blowing from the north. The knowledge 
that his trousers had worked well above his knees, 
and his extremities were stone-cold, told him the 
way the wind was blowing; and he began to think 
that perhaps it would have looked more heroic 
had he died with his boots on. 

At five-thirty o’clock the policeman on the beat, 
possing that way on his first round, saw the 
difficulty, and knowing that the average burglar 
does not wear silk socks, made inquiries. Expla- 
nations came in a muffled and exhausted voice. 
He sent the milkman for a locksmith. 

A big crowd had collected, and, as the man was 
freed, it raised a cheer that—incidentally—woke 


the household. 
“ 
| a kind of a reminder, now and then, to keep 
him from getting careless, and I notice the 
ways of Providence are such that he most always 
gets it.” 


| “Who’ve you got in mind now?” asked Captain 
| Saunders, who, ae no particular or pressing 

business on hand, was helping his old friend watch 
the craft in the bay. : 

“I was thinking of Isaac, my cousin, over to 
Har’ich,” said Captain Waters. “His wife has 
been telling him from morning till night for the last 
month that he’d ought to fix a loose board on the 
shed floor, and he’s kep’ a-putting off and a-putting 
off, and now, yesterday, he got his reminder.” 

“Fall over the board?” inquired Captain 
Saunders. 

“No, not exactly that,” said Captain Waters, 
“but what happened was that Isaac was coming 
down from the shed chamber with an old cane-seat 
chair, and he tripped on it someway, fell down the 
last three steps, broke his wrist and sprained his 
ankle, and smashed the chair to pieces. Then, 
when he lighted, he fetched up on that loose board, 
and it sprung up and took him, kerwallop, right 
in the face, good and lively. 

“This morning I was over there, and he was in 
bed, all bandaged up and pretty low in his mind; 
but he told me he saw the justice o’ the whole 
| thing—while Jane was out o’ the room.” 


A GENTLE REMINDER. 
tell you,” said Captain Waters, “a man needs 
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PURELY A VEGETABLE REMEDY. 


| young matron, according to the Washington 

ost. “I was fairly content with myself till I 
| began to read them. I had an average good skin, 
| too, but now that I’ve steamed it and creamed it 
| and massaged it, it’s a wreck. 


“T have been trying a new beautifier for it. I 
read about it in ‘Hints to the Summer Girl’ column. 
For two weeks I’ve been rubbing my face with 
| slices of onion. It makes your eyes water and it 
| gives you an unattractive perfume, but the article 
said it would produce the soft, velvety skin of a 
child, and I ae it up. Yesterday my husband 
rose in his wrath. 
| ‘“*What on earth makes you rub your face with 
| onion?’ he said. ‘Wouldn’t Limburger cheese do 

fora change? Why wouldn’t new potatoes do as 
well? Does it have to be onion?’ 

“Tt does,’ I said. 

“*Well,’ said he, ‘I should like to read the 
article that turned your brain. I don’t believe it 
insists upon onions. I believe it says any vegeta- 
ble that you happen to have in the house.’ 

“Then I hunted up the article, and what do 
| you think it said? It wasn’t onions at all, but 
cucumbers.” 


wish papers would quit publishing articles 
that tell you how to be beautiful,” said a 


“c 
| 
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HE WANTED A REBATE. 


quire Haykorn was a close-fisted old gentle- 
S man who seldom wasted any money in 

travelling about the country for the purpose 
of enjoying himself, but-he had heard a great deal 
concerning the beauties of a trip down the St. 
Lawrence River, and having made a number of 
lucky trades one summer, he determined to make 
the journey, if it did not cost too much. 


With this end in view, he went to a ticket office 
and py as to the price of a round trip, going 
by boat and returning by rail. 

The agent told him. 

“Shall I see the Thousand Islands?” 

“Yes. sir.” 

“Well, I’ll take it,” said the squire. 

He bought his ticket and went away. 
| About two weeks later he pu; in an appearance 
| at the ticket office again. . 

“Didn’t you tell me,” he asked, “that if I made 
that trip down the St. Lawrence River I’d see the 
Thousand Islands?” 

“Certainly,” answered the ticket agent. 

“Well, I hadn’t anything else to do, and I put in 
my time counting ’em. All I saw was a little over 
three hundred. I want two-thirds of my money 


back.” 
| A visited in his study one morning by a mana- 
ger of a lecture bureau, who said that he 


had called to ask the writer to take part in an 
entertainment. 


| “We want you to read selections from your ow! 
works, Mr. Gillespie, together with an origina 
— composed expressly for the occasion 

| Name your own price. We'll announce in the 
progr’m —” 

| “My price,” interrupted Mr. Gillespie, “will be 

| sixty dollars.” 

“Tsn’t that a little steep?” 

“Not at all, everything considered.” 

The manager tried to beat him down to fift) 
but he was immovable, and the bargain was final!) 
closed at the first-named figure. 

“Alpheus,” said Mrs. Gillespie, after the calle! 
had gone, “wasn’t that more than you intended tv 
| charge him when he first spoke?” 

“Yes,” he said, “it’s just twice as much; but hi 
irritated me thirty dollars’ worth by calling i! 
‘progr’m.’” 


THIRTY DOLLARS A WORD. 


poet and literary man of some celebrity was 
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HER FIRST PARTY. 


By Mary Wight Saunders. ° 


? ama, I almost know it is 
M going to be pink silk!’’ 
cried Margery, bursting 
into her mother’s room in great 
excitement. Margery usually began 
her stories in the middle, and with 
patience one must gather up the 
ends. 

‘*There are going to be six —’’ 
she continued. 

‘*Six pink silk dresses ?’’ asked 
her mother. ‘‘Now, Margery, dear, 
this time I am not going to form 
any opinion until you tell me 
exactly what it is all about.’’ 

“‘Well, it is about Dorothy’s 
uncle, and he is in Japan, and he 
is going to send her a box, and 
Dorothy isn’t to open it until the 
party, and then we are all to stand 
round and help take out the things ; 
and I almost know you will get my 
summer dress and it will be pink 
silk. ‘There!’’ 

**And you don’t know the day ?’’ 

‘‘Well, she thinks it will be in 
two weeks, and she is ready to tell 
us at a minute’s notice.’’ 

The story was out at last, and 
Margery sat in a dream for a 
moment. ‘‘I am sort of afraid,’’ 
she said, at last. ‘‘I never went 
to a party, and I am afraid I don’t 
know the games. ’’ 

“I think you will get on nicely— 
if you think of others more than 
yourself,’’ her mother said, gently. 

The family was destined to know 
all about the party in the next few 
weeks, for there was no other topic 
of conversation. The dress was 
bought, and as it was a simple, 
washable silk, she was allowed to 
look forward to wearing it. She 
stood up patiently to be fitted—it 
is so much easier to be fitted for a 
pretty silk than for a plain ging- 
ham! The box seemed delayed, for 
days went on and there was no 
summons to her friend’s house. 
Margery grew more nervous and 
surer. still that she should be 
‘‘afraid’’ to play the new games. 

One day she thought she would go 
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up and call on Dorothy, and as she came up the | didn’t. It stuck! Toodle, the poodle, was so | lost all its wags, his little feet were so tired! 


walk she was surprised to find three little girl 
friends on the piazza. She saw that they were | 
in their best frocks, but that did not trouble her, 
as she had only come to call. They urged her 
to come and join a game they were about to | 
play, and when they were planning it out several | 
others came, and then the fun began. | 

It was nearly dark when Margery came home, 
running breathlessly into the kitchen and asking 
Kitty where the note was that had been left 
that morning. 

“*Sure, I forgot, and it’s behind the clock.’’ 

Margery took it and ran on to her mother and 
father in the library. 

“‘Why are you so late?’’ asked her father, 
a little severely. 

“‘Why, I didn’t have my pink silk dress on, 
and it was the party, and I wasn’t afraid!’’ 
panted Margery, holding up a bright little 
handkerchief. 

‘*Party! Where?’’ asked her father. 

‘‘Why, it was behind the kitchen clock, and 
the box came and there were big fans and teeny- 
tiny fans, and vases, and a wee little clock and 
some lanterns and a flag and a kite —”’ 

“*Wait, wait!’’ said her mother. ‘‘ Now start 
again. I know there was no party behind our 
kitchen clock. ’’ 

‘‘Nor any magician to bring all those things 
out of a box,’’ added her father, laughing. 

So Margery began at the beginning, which 
had to do with Kitty forgetting to deliver the 
note and the strange accident of her call, and | 
her own surprise when she arrived, to find ‘‘the | 
party’’ taking place. They gathered quite a | 
connected story at last. When bedtime came | 
and she was nicely tucked away, she called 
sleepily to her mother, ‘‘It was funny about 
the silk dress not going to the party, and there | 
it was behind the kitchen clock all the time!’’ | 

‘“‘No, it was hanging in your closet,’’ said 
mother. ‘‘I wouldn’t keep it behind the clock. ’’ 
But Margery was too sleepy to straighten out | 
the tangle. 
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TOODLE’S “DAY.” 


By Joshua F. Crowell. 
Morning. 
t was summer, and a nice ‘‘dog-day.’’ Toodle, 


the poodle, was so happy he rolled and rolled 
in the dust, and cuddled his paws and smiled 
with his nose. 

Most of the little happies went to his tail, 
which thumped and bumped and wiggy-wagged, 
until it seemed as if it must get loose and go | 
Jumping away all alone in its glee. But it | 





extraordinarily happy because he was going to| All the sads and sorrowfuls that could get into 


have—guess what! You can’t? His ‘‘day’’! | such a little fellow were in him. 
“‘Every dog has his day,’’ and this was His ‘‘day’’ was done; all the little funs and 


Toodle’s. He had it, and he knew he had it, | frolics were gone—all the rolly tumbles, all the 


but he was so happy he didn’t know what to | jolly jumps and rushing runs were over. Even 
do with it! his little bark was sore, and would not, could 


Evening. not bark a bit more. He did not want to eat 







DRAWN BY FRED RICHARDSON. 





NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, COMMON CENTRALS. 
In each stanza. 


y, d) The — sang with fervor 
Sy & That — afternoon; 
ae. They had a —— picnie, 
. A And ate the — soon 
41)- 

Wa”) They heard the —— approaching, 
{ Wh Raced wildly down the —, 

(9) A light —— in the distance, 
VA } Within their vision’s —. 
/ Fi ‘Twas — heard the —, 
tA A — of the street, 
f nN He had a sense of —-, 
And fled with flying feet. 


> 
Oss, A — in the treetop, 


ee A —— stood below, 
; Quite — 


om , withno —, 
He was but ten, you know. 

we 
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2. ADDITIONS, 
Add a certain letter, 
And the same each time, 
Making all the changes 
Noted in this rime. 


2A 


rn 


Change a beast domestic 
Toa kind of hood ; 

Change a brooch of silver 
To a bit of food. 


a 


—> 


n— 
P 


ho 


Change a worthless mongre! 
Toa coil of hair; 

Change a way or method 
To a pattern fair. 

Change a fruit delicious 
Toa gem at wish; 

Change a knot of ribbon 
To an earthen dish. 


Change a common adverb 
Toa wailing ery; 

Change a useful organ 
Toa title high. 


3. BEHEADMENTS AND CURTAIL- 
MENTS. 

Behead and curtail the words in 
the first column to make those in the 
second, 

Grows A spring 
A wardrobe. ro miss. 
Faithful. Corrosion. 


Gloss A title. 
A charm. An animal, 
Gowns. A stone 
A wail. So be it. 
To pass. Lies over. 
Day-~lream. Always. 
To abuse. Wicked, 


4. CHARADE 
My first gives what is good and sweet 
‘resh from the near-by farm, 
My last upon an icy street 
May break a leg or arm; 
Where bees drink from a golden 





bowl, 
Mid —— light hours, I pluck my 
whole. 





5. ENIGMA, 

The whole, composed of twenty- 
eight letters, is a bit of good advice 
from Shakespeare. 

1 2 8 26 is close by; 4 20 21 bisa 
narrative ; 27 13 19 28 is an uncon- 
genial person; 14 6 3 12 is a sort of 
| dam; 5 22 11 10 is a valiant person; 2 8 16 23 is 
| to gain by labor; 4 13 26 1 is separated by force ; 
|5 10 21 22 isa perforation; 21 25 17 24 is what we 
| do to borrowers; 7 18 20 24 isa highway; 9 2045 
is a moist luxury. 


} 
| 6. ADDITIONS. 

| Add a syllable and change a carriage into to 
| Separate ; a piece of wood into to hesitate ; a loud 
} noise into an ornament; to corrode into a low 
| rattle; to twist away into to grapple; a net into 
| an instrument for sorting flax ; a termination into 


Toodle, the poodle, was so sad. His little | or think or sleep. He wanted to be sad and—|a fire; a hand-warmer into to cover; a torment 





ears hung limp and forlorn, his little tail had |and—bad. Poor little Poodle Toodle! 





BEHIND THE BARS. 


BY R. F. SHARPLESS. 








Brave Jocko keeps house all alone in a 6 SS 
In the midst of the great big Zoo; soe 

And though he is only two years of [© 3 =¢—] 
He has never been heard to “ boohoo.” 


With fresh-roasted peanuts each day he is 6 
By the crowds that he entertains there ; 

At night-time he sleeps with some straw fora [G5 # = | 
Or aloft, swinging high in the air. 


au 


All day on pretzels and nuts does he [¢@-=— =? 
As he chatters and frisks around — sail 

His eye shining bright as a little black [@-j4-3-- 
His tail trailing over the ground. 


ell 
= 


Sometimes boys— more thoughtless than rs 33 2 fl 
Tease him with anything handy; . 

And sometimes—I’m very sorry to [@ 3-4 i 
They give him make-believe candy! 


| intoan instrument for breaking; to throw into a 

| fortress; a ee wey ornament into to discompose ; 

| = of the body into to treat; a fish into the hip; 
1arm into to jostle. 

| 


7. CONNECTED DIAMONDS, 
* 


* 
* * * *_* * 
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_* *+ * * * * * * © * * * 
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Upper Left-hand Diamond. A letter in sad. A 
precious stone. Presented. Givenupto. Meas- 
ured. A boy’s nickname. A letter in sad. 

Upper Right-hand Diamond. A letter in sad. 
A woolen fabric. A kind of flowers. Dry places. 
Name of a well-known commodore. Home of a 
certain animal. A letter in sad. 

Lower Left-hand Diamond. A letter in sad, 
Came together. The head-gear of a bishop. Par- 
ticulars. A hoax. A large animal. A letter in 
| sad. 
| Lower Right-hand Diamond. A letter in sad. 
| To allow. Of even surface. Broken. Concise. 

The direction toward which the wind blows. A 
| letter in sad. 


| 
| 





8 ACROSTIC, 
| Positives and Comparatives. 
| Aninsect,a parent. A curved structure, a bow- 
man. To incline, compassionate. A grain, an 
jangle. To hesitate, a strap used for horses. 
| Clarified fat, a pantry. A direction, a church 
festival. A deer, a ‘oe of experience. An 
exhibit, a light rainfall. 
| Primals—unrivaled. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Pioneer, one, pier; bellow, ell, bow; start- 
ing, tart, sing; pirate, rat, pie. 
| %. Desolate; toad, eels; ode, tales; tale does; 
late does; lad to see; ease told; seat, dole; old 
tease. 

3. Spot, Po; glade, lad; speak, pea; bears, 
ear; wrought, rough; banner, Anne; spend, pen; 
| proper, rope; March, are; bower, owe; merry, 
| err; drowsy, rows. 
| 4. 1. Dam, ask—damask. 2. Stub, born—stub- 
| born. 

5. Camp, decamp; test, detest; fray, defray; 
tract, detract; lay, delay; mean, demean; note, 
denote ; pose, depose ; press, depress; cry, decry ; 
fence, defence ; spite, despite; sign, design ; pot, 
depot; liver, deliver; relict, derelict. 

| G. 1, Anidle head is a box for the wind, 2. A 
good life keeps off wrinkles. 3. Little and often 
fills the purse, 
| 7%. Straw, strawberries; rasp, raspberries; 
| mull, mulberries ; dew, dewberries; black, black- 
berries ; elder, elderberries ; goose, gooseberries ; 
eran, cranberries. 
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he process of nutrition of the 

animal body has often been 
compared to the consumption of 
coal in a furnace. During the 
process force is developed to run 
the engine, but as the fuel is 
consumed, “clinkers” and ashes are produced. 
If the ashes are not removed they soon shut off 
the air and arrest combustion. 

This analogy is incomplete, for the processes 
of digestion, assimilation and elimination in the 
animal body are very intricate, and even yet are 
only partially understood by physiologists. We 
know, however, that rapid elimination of the 
waste products is absolutely necessary to the con- 
tinuance of health—not only because, after the 
analogy of the furnace, these waste products will 
shut off the draft and put out the fire if allowed 
to accumulate, but also and especially because 
many of them are active poisons, which, if reab- 
sorbed into the blood, even in minute quantities, | 
will quickly derange health or destroy life. 

Some of the most powerful and active of these 
poisons are eliminated by the kidneys when a 
person is in good health, and their retention in the | 
blood (in cases of Bright’s disease, for example) | 
will occasion a form of blood-poisoning which is | 
ealled uremia. | 

The poison in uremia acts chiefly upon the | 
nervous system, and finds expression in head- | 
ache, drowsiness, and, finally, in convulsions and 
unconsciousness. | 

When a person known to have kidney disease | 
complains of severe and continuous headache and | 
becomes very sleepy it is time to act, if convul- | 
sions are to be averted. The treatment consists | 
in making up for thé deficiency of the kidneys by | 
increasing elimination by other channels—by the | 
skin and the bowels. } 

This is, of course, the province of the physician ; | 
but sometimes in his absence a convulsion may be 
averted by inducing free perspiration by wrapping | 
the patient in a wet sheet and then covering him | 
with several blankets in the bed and surrounding | 
him with hot bricks or bottles of hot water well | 
wrapped in several layers of flannel to avoid | 
danger of burns. This may avert more serious 
symptoms and prevent a convulsion until the doe- 
tor can arrive and apply more powerful remedies. 
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YACHTING IN THE AIR. 


|" a workshop in Paris Mr. Santos-Dumont is 
completing an aerial yacht, in which he plans 
to go for a cruise of a week or so over Europe | 
without the necessity of “putting in’—or “putting | 
down,” as the writer of aerial sea stories of the | 
next century will probably have it—at any port of | 
eall for rest or refreshments. The new craft is to 
be, in fact, sleeping, eating and living quarters | 
combined into a dirigible balloon, and its ability 
to stay in the air so long is to be furnished by a 
new invention of the builder. | 

One of the drawbacks to ballooning has been 
the impossibility of maintaining an equable supply 
of gas. When a cloud obscures the sun the gas 
cools rapidly, and in cooling contracts. Since 
the principle of flotation is the same in a thin fluid, | 
like air, as itis in a heavy one, like water, it follows 
that when the balloon displaces less air it begins 
to fall. To guard against such a contingency the 
balloonist carries sand-ballast, which he begins to 
throw overboard as soon as the car starts down- 
ward. When he has lightened the balloon enough 
to stop descent it frequently happens that the sun 
shines again, whereupon the gas expands and the 
ear shoots upward. To avoid going too high in 
his lightened ear, the balloonist pulls a valve and | 
allows part of the gas to escape. Thus between 
constant rising and falling he soon exhausts his 
ballast and his gas, and must come down to earth, 
To remain twenty-four hours in the air is almost 
impossible. 

Mr. Santos-Dumont, who has, of course, been 
frequently confronted with this difficulty of keep- 
ing the gas in his balloon at an even temperature, 
has now determined to effect it by artificial means. 
He has built and placed inside his balloon a conical 
“condenser,” of coiled aluminum piping—fifteen 
hundred feet of it. This connects with a boiler or 
vaporizer in the car below, which uses oil as fuel. 
A pound of oil will turn twenty pounds of water to 
steam, which will heat the gas, and cause it so 
to expand that it will increase in lifting nower 
thirty pounds for every pound of oil burned. The 
operator has only to “turn a valve” to stop the 
descent of the car. 

Taking advantage of this device, Mr. Santos- 
Dumont lias built his new machine. The balloon 
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| many amusing episodes to tell. 
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is egg-shaped, not built for speed, but intended to | 


drift with the air-currents like an ordinary balloon 
much of the time. Beneath hangs a complete 
little house of the lightest construction—a cabin 
in which two persons may live while on tour. 
this the inventor hopes to cruise over Europe. 


ONE KIND OF HUMAN NATURE. 


s it human nature to be honest? Or 1s this 

human nature which Pilgrim: relates as an 
incident which occurred in a Michigan town on 
cireus day? To prove to a friend that “everybody 
goes crooked” when the circus comes to town, the 
side-show ticket-seller, who had received a ten- 
dollar bill from a patron, purposely held back 
one dollar of the change. In a few minutes the 
man was back, vociferating wildly. 

“Here, you swindler!” he shouted. “You short- 


| changed me out of a dollar.’ 


The ticket-seller apologized, and placed upon 
the rail two one-dollar bills, one carefully placed 
exactly over the other. The man grabbed both 
and bolted for the tent. 

A moment later the ticket-seller’s friend, who 
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AT THE FIRST SIGN 
Of Baby’s Torturing, Disfiguring Humor 
Use Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 

Every child born into the world with an inherited 
tendency to torturing, disfiguring humors of the skin 
and scalp becomes an object of the most tender solici- 
tude, not only because of its suffering, but because of 
the dreadful fear that the disfiguration is to be lifelong 
and mar its future happiness and prosperity. Hence 
it becomes the duty of mothers of such afflicted chil- 
dren to acquaint themselves with the best, the purest 
and most effective treatment available, viz.: warm 


| baths with Cuticura Soap, and gentle anointings with 
| Cuticura Ointment, the great skin cure. Cures made 


in childhood are speedy, permanent, economical. [Advr. 
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had followed the man, heard him gleefully tellin 





his friends what had wy ere and explaining 
how easily the circus had cheated itself out of ny 
extra ‘dollar. He had “beat the circus.” Th 
was apparently the highest of his ambitions. 











Just as he was gloating over its accomplist t 
however, the ticket-seller touched him 
shoulder. 

“Come outside,” he said. 

“Now, my friend,” said the circus man, when 
they were away from the crowd, “I’ve been testing 
you. I did short-change you, and purposely, to 
see what you would do. knew you’d be back. 
Then I purposely gave you an extra dollar, to see 
what you would do. Well, you did it. You stole 
that dollar neatly. I waited a while, but I didn’t 


upon the 


| see you tearing a hole in the canvas in your eager- 


ness to get back. 
extra dollar.” 
He “shelled.” 


Now, my friend, shell out that 
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POST -OFFICE MYSTERIES. 


he clerks in the foreign branch of the post-office 

in New York, says the Epworth Herald, have 
One day a modest 
young man, after inspecting the mail-slots marked 
“foreign,” “city” and “domestic,” approached the 
clerk at the window. 


“Where do you mail letters?” he asked. 

Ascertaining that the letter was for city de- 
livery, the clerk told the man to drop it in the slot 
marked “city.” The modest man went over, read 
the inscriptions, and came back to the window 
with the letter still in his hand. 

“Well, did you mail it?” inquired the clerk. 

“No,” replied the man. “I don’t know what to 
do. You see, it’s this way. She lives in the city, 
but she is a foreigner and a domestic.”’ 

On the same day a man approached the window, 
and thrusting in a money-order, asked for the 
eash. The clerk, after inspecting it, handed it 
back, remarking: 

“We don’t cash these here. This is the foreign 
branch.” 

The man leaned over and said, confidentially, 
“T know this is the foreign branch. That’s why 
I came here. That order is from my father- 
in-law in Cincinnati, and’”— lowering his voice — 
“he is a foreigner.” 
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THE RIFT IN THE LUTE. 


here was never a time when Mrs. Austin did 
not attempt to put the best foot forward, not 
only for herself, but for all her friends. 


“How’s Mary Ellen getting on?” asked one of 
the neighbors, when Mrs. Austin returned from a 
visit to the house of a former resident of Bushby. 

She fixed a keen gaze on Mrs. Austin, for rumors 
of Mary Ellen’s domestic troubles had reached 
Bushby some time before. 

“Why, she’s got everything fixed up real nice,” 
said Mrs. Austin, slowly. “She has a good house 
and yard, and a garden, and a most excellent 
cow, and some 0’ the likeliest hens, and a couple 
o’ pigs, and —” 

“Is it true that her husband has reg’lar tem- 
per tantrums — little while?” persisted_ the 
neighbor, who had small patience with Mrs. 
Austin’s point of view. 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Austin, with some dis- 
composure, “I don’t see any need of dwelling on 
that. When folks have a good deal of live stock 
= o’ the critters is liable to be ailing now and 

hen.”” 
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NO SENTIMENTALITY FOR HIM. 


Scotchman had married for the second time. 
His new mate was sentimental and a little 
morbid, says the New York Tribune, and could 


not resist asking her husband, now and then, if he | in 
s 
| aro-ena is cooked, unsweetened Hawaiian taro meal 
|—nothing added, nothing taken away. 


loved her better than he had her predecessor. 


She would say, “Do I more than fill Jean’s 
place in your heart, Jack?” or “Are you sure 
you’re not regretting Jean, laddie?’” and “Jock, 
do ye love me better nor her?” 

The man bore several of these examinations 
patiently. Then he ended them once for all with 
a gruff: 

“Take my word 


for it, Betty, if Jean was livin’, 
ye wadna be here.” 
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A TROUBLESOME INTERIM. 


very one has heard of the Irishman who was 
injured, not by falling from the roof, but by 


E 


| “stoppin’ so sudden” when he struck the ground. 


Possibly he was related to the little girl who 
figures in a bit of dialogue in the Washington 
Post. 

oe” asked her aunt one day, “do you like 
to go to school?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied dutiful Dorothy. “TI like 
roing and I like coming back. It is staying there 
yetween times that sticks me.” 


A COLLEGE ROBIN. 


rought up in the society of the learned mem- 
bers of the faculty of a Western university, 
Marie has been accustomed all her short life to 
hearing her father and his guests dignify each 
other with full academic honors. 
She was out in the yard one day, watching a pair 
of birds busy with their nest-building. 
“Marie,” called her mother, “what are you 
doing?” 
“Just sitting out here,” she replied, “watching 
Doctor and Mrs. Robin.” 







board while attending school. 
Large profits made on a small 
plot of ground. Roomin your 
get our booklet C H, telling all about it. Address, 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 
ings for Boys and Girls 
is more than a “talking- 
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garden to grow a_valuable 
A School-time Stocking 
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point.” The tremendous 


€ : Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
—_ Established 33 years. 
Hardy in U. S. and 
HE durability of the 
amount of hard wear a 


Janesville, Wis. 
| N i) EN G da. Send four centsand 
famous No. 19 stock- 
pair of these 


















Stockings will stand has made them. 
the delight of mothers all over the 
United States — it has also made 
**Tron Clad’? and **No. 19” 
extensively imitated. But it’s 
easy to get the genuine by 
looking for the name. 

If your dealer is not supplied, 
write us, enclosing 25 cents for 
each pair wanted. Fast black, 
sizes 6 to 1144. 

You should certainly 
send for the FREE 
BOOKLET, a guide 
to hosiery for the 
whole Jamily. 
Mention Youth's 
Companion. 

















The New Tuber Food. 
FOR INVALIDS 


AND INFANTS. 


Mrs. GEO. BARLOW, 9 
Webb Ave., Ocean Grove, 
N. J., read our advertise- 
ment in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, wrote for a sample 
of Taro-ena; used it for sev- 
eral months; now writes, “A 
cupful of ‘Taro-ena betore 
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retiring helps me to sleep 

well and awake refreshed in 

the morning. I attribute my 

Yaa health entirely to 
hat.’” 


Mrs. W. I. PAYNE, 201 W. 
st., New York City, | 
writes, “After weaning our | 
little boy we tried several 
all of which disagreed 
with him. Then our famil 
hysician, Dr. Pauld- 
ng, recommended Taro-ena, 
and since using it our baby 
has gained very perceptibiy. 
It agrees with him in every 
ect.” 
S KATHERINE KEE- 
Trained Nurse, Skan- 
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eateles, N. Y., says, “? found 
‘Taro-ena a great success ina | 
Before that my patient could keep noth- 


” 





typhoid case. 
on his stomach. 


Regular size 
60c., large $1.00, hospital size $3.00 at drug stores, or by 
mail, prepaid. 

Enough for four meals, including 


SAMPLE 10c. a very interesting book about 


Taro-ena, “The food that digests itself,” will be mailed 
on receipt of 10c. to pay for packing and mailing. 


TARO FOOD CO., BOX Y, DANBURY, CONN. 


















“Got him!” 


If you are a good shot 
you deserve the best 
ammunition—U, M.C. 
If you are a poor shot 
you need it. 

All calibers for all 
rifles—single shot or re- 
peating. 

Tell your dealer “U. 

ake.” 


C. make. 





THE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency: 313 Broadway, 
lew York. 

Depot: 86 First Street, 

San Francisco, Cal. 











Fall Sui 


MADE TO ORDER 


$6 to $25 


Style Book and Samples of 
Materials Sent Free. 


The new Fall styles are entirely dif- 
ferent from last season’s models. 

Our Style Book illustrates what will be most 
fashionable in New York this season, including 
both long and short coat effects. Over 150 
designs from which to select. 

Our samples show the newest fabrics. 
Your choice of over 400 materials which we 
carry in stock, every one thoroughly shrunken, 
fast colors, and guaranteed to give good service, 

We keep no ready-made goods. Every 

arment is made to order, so that it will fit and 
me the one woman for whom it is intended. 

We have fitted over 375,000 women by mail. 
That is why we know we can fit you. 


We take the risk, as we will 
refund your money if we fail to 
fit you — you to the judge. 

No matter where you live, we have customers 
in your section to whom we can refer as to the 
success and honesty of our methods. 

There is no guess-work or experi- 
menting about our perfect-fitting sys- 
tem. Our sithple measurement directions make 
it easy for you to order from us by mail. What 
we have done for thousands of others, we cer- 
tainly can do for you. 























Our Style Book explains 
How We Can Fit You by Mail, 


and illustrates : 
Visiting Costumes, $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, $7.50 to $25 
Separate Skirts, . $3.50 to $12 
Rain Coats, . . $9.75 to $20 
Jackets, . . .$5.75to$25 


We prepay express charges to any part of the U.S. 
t of the United 
We Send Free $277 >*" pee 


States our new Fall an 
Winter Style Book, showing the latest New York 
F. s, a large assortment of samp newest 
materials, and simple directions for taking measurements 
correctly, Write for them to-day. Kindly state 
wi you samples for a suit, skirt, cloak or rain 
coat, and about the colors you desire, and we will send a 
full line of exactly what you wish. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
119 and 121 W. 23d St., New York. 
Mail orders only. No agents or branches. Est. 17 years. 









































A LITTLE TOO EARLY. 
BY ETHELWYN CODY. f 
a Marey writes from Elmwood to Mrs. 

Julia Browne in the city: 

Dear Aunt Julie. Would you like to heara 
joke? Here it is. 

Ever since mother and Fan sailed for Europe 
mother’s springtime batch of seed catalogues 
has been pouring in by mail, and they worried 
me a good deal until yesterday, when I hada 
stroke of genius, and dumped them all into the 
waste-basket. ‘Then I corifessed to father that 
I hated making gardens as much as mother loved 
it, and that, if he didn’t care, I was going in 
for grass in the yard this summer. ‘To my joy 


1 found he didn’t care a bit, and when I reflected 

































1 RAKED AND DUG. 


on the time mother always spends making out 
her list of flower-seeds, and the lumbago she 
gets planting them when they come, and the 
disappointment she gets because things don’t 
turn out like the pictures in the catalogues, or 
because Peter cuts them down with the lawn- 
mower, or because worms eat the leaves, or 
something gnaws the roots, I felt as grand as a 
woman who told me the other day that she had 
saved a hundred dollars on her taxes this year. 
I asked her how she did it, and she said the 
dog-tax was a dollar, and she had saved the 
hundred by not keeping a hundred dogs! 

But now prepare for the dull thud! The 
next morning’s mail brought me a big package 
of flower -seeds—all mother’s favorites. Of 
course I accused father, but he denied all 
knowledge; so then I knew that dear mother 
of mine had done it herself for a sweet surprise 
tome! Could I resist? 

Well, you know how I am when there’s any- 
thing disagreeable to do? I get it over. I’m 
lame yet from the day I spent yesterday, rushing 
those seeds under the ground. I raked and dug 
outdoors, and I ransacked the wood-shed for 
pots and boxes that I filled with earth and put 
in the dining-room window, for the seeds that 
needed to be started in the house, thinking to 
myself all the time that if any one in the world 
but mother had brought this garden upon me, 
I should be cross! Even as it was, I wasn’t 
known to smile all day until Mrs. Willett—our 
funny, inquisitive neighbor, you know—came 
in, and declared that I was ‘‘just as daft on 
garden-making as my mother !’’ 

I took an unholy joy in not explaining to her 
how it happened, for the truth is, she has super- 
intended father and me so closely since mother 
went away —even going so far as to tell us 
what we must and must not eat for breakfast 
—that we just gloat over any little thing we 
can keep from her. That isn’t wrong, is it? 
She really does overstep the mark, you know. 

Now aunty, dear, please remember that father 
and I are going to be lost in this big, empty 
house all summer, and tear yourself away from 
town often for little visits with your 

Lonesome Laura. 

Mrs. Julia Browne replies: 

You poor, dear child. I met Mrs. Wilde on 
the street to-day, and she was lamenting that 
she couldn’t get out to open her summer home 
at Elmwood until very late this spring. She 








said it was the first time in all the years she 
had been going there that she hadn’t been in 
time to plant her own flower-seeds, but that 
she had taken the great liberty of ordering them 
sent to you, and was writing you a long letter 
of directions, telling you just how and where 
each kind of seed was to be sown in her yard! 
She ‘‘was sure that if you were your mother’s 
daughter, you would just enjoy attending to 
this for her !’’ 

Yes, 1 told her what you had done—and 
you’ll hear from her. She says it’s all her fault, 
but she had no idea the order would be filled 
so promptly, and so delayed about writing you. 
And she said she was just going to make you 
a present of those seeds. Well, cheer up, deary 
—‘‘the worst is yet to come!’’ 1’ll be out some 
day soon, and help you weed! Aunt Julie. 

‘*H’m!’’? was Doctor Marcy’s comment, as 
his daughter Laura finished reading this letter 
aloud to him. ‘What are you going to do?’’ 

‘*T’vedone!’’ she triumphed. ‘‘By good lack 





I still had the envelopes the seeds came in; so I 
just made a duplicate order from them, and 
wrote Mrs. Wilde that I had done so. Now 
why do you laugh at that, father ?’’ 

“‘T don’t!” he protested. ‘‘But I happened 
in this afternoon when you were out, and seeing 
Aunt Julie’s letter lying open on the desk, I 
read it. Then I spied those seed envelopes 
spread out there, and had a happy thought, 
and made out an order for a new lot of seeds 
myself, and sent it off. They’ll probably come 
the same day with yours.’’ 

And they did. The selfsame beautiful morn- 
ing brought, not only Laura’s and her father’s 
orders, but a generous new lot that Mrs. Wilde 
had sent for immediately, on hearing what 
Laura had done with hers! 

In a spirit of mischief Doctor Marcy opened 
the package and poured a mountain of small 
envelopes into his daughter’s reluctant lap. 
There were three packets each of bachelor’s- 
buttons, cosmos, pansies, sweet peas, dwarf 
nasturtiums, climbing nasturtiums, morning- 
glories, asters, poppies, sweet alyssum, lemon 
verbena, scarlet bean, hollyhocks—and_ that 

was as far as they had counted when the door 

opened, and inquisitive Mrs, Willett walked 
in unannounced ! 
‘“*Why, Laura Marey, what’s all this?’’ 

she began, eagerly. 

‘*It’s—it’s seeds,’’ stammered 
‘ Laura. Mer father’s 
face was hidden by 
a newspaper. 

“But it is more 
than you need, child! 
Still, some of them 
will come in play, I 
guess, for the fact is, 
I came to tell you 
that you planted 
those seeds last week 
a little too early !’’ 

Laura darted one glance at the shaking news- 
paper which shielded her father. Then she 
agreed, sweetly : 

‘*That’s so, I did, Mrs. Willett. In fact, 
that’s—that’s how I came to get these! Father, 
what is the matter? Are you choking?’ 


EXCELLENT FOOLING. 





t is the Burmese woman and not the Burmese 
man who is at the head of affairs, says the 
author of ‘‘The Other Side of the Lantern.’’ 
What business is to be done she does. She is | 
ever astir in the market, buying and selling. | 
Her husband or brother may carry bales of silk | 
for her, may unpack her cases of silver, may | 
bring vegetables in from the country to her | 
stall, but she it is who guides the enterprise | 
and who manages the trading. She does it | 
because she does it so well, and because ‘‘he’’ | 
is so indolent and uncertain. 
She sits on a low, yellow mat in her stall, | 
and holds up to you a piece of silk. Her hands 
are pretty, and there are many gold bangles on 
her wrists. A sleek head and smiling eyes are 
visible above the rim of the silk. She holds it | 
up as a child would show its last new toy. | 
You ask the price of this trifle of amber and | 
rose, and she shyly suggests a quite fantastic | 
sum, as if she were playing at ‘‘keeping shop.” 
You propose to give her half the amount she 
has ventured upon. This amuses her beyond 
words. She is filled with laughter, for the jest 
is evidently much to her liking. Smiling, 
moreover, becomes her, as her teeth are ex- 
quisite. There is more -mo¥ement of shapely 
fingers and of supple wrists; the silk is dropped, 
and another piece is held up with mute ques- 
tioning. You renew the ofier of half the price 
named for the piece first shown. She again 
becomes radiant with laughter, and hides her 
mouth behind the edge of the outstretched stuff. 
With infinite shyness she suggests a less extreme 
mutilation of her original price. She half- 
whispers the sum, as if it were a possible 
answer tosome absurd conundrum. You finally | 
take the silk for half the sum originally dis- 
cussed. She is perfectly delighted, and appears 
to regard the long bargaining as the best of fun. 
It is all excellent fooling, this playing at 
**keeping shop’’ by a picturesque woman instead 














of by a child, but the woman, like the child, 
| is never a loser at the simple game. 


THE YourH’s COMPANION has continued to 
every year, and is to-day the very best paper that I know of 
for every member of the family. We have been reading it 
so long that I do not know how we could supply its place in 
our family. Personally, I do not remember when I did not 
read it, and I am in my twenty-first year and have been able 
to read since I was six. Its columns are healthful and 
instructive; its contributors the best in the land; and its 
dealings with subscribers such as to endear it to them and 
give it a place in their hearts akin to that of a very dear 
friend of flesh and blood. Indeed, there is a personality to 
it that is, as far as I know, unique in the field of journalism. 
Yes, dear old YouTu’s CoMPANION, I love you and hope to 
have you for a guide, companion and friend as long as I live. 
One of these days I am going to-:pay up my subscription for 
five or ten years in advance, so as to guarantee your welcome 
weekly visits if misfortune should ever thereafter place it 
out of my power to longer spare the amount when it annually 
falls due. 


improve 


LEE NEWMAN, El] Paso, Texas. 


My father gave me THE YouTH’s COMPANION when I 
was fourteen years old as a guide to the best things in life. 
I renew my subscription because fifteen years of constant 
reading has proved this judgment exactly right. Tur Com- 
PANION is a guide to the best English, the best pleasure, the 
best patriotism and the best character. I touch its pages 
with reverence for the high-minded spirit that gets into every 
inch of its space. To me it is never trivial, never monotonous ; 
always worth any grown man’s while to be read throughout. 
I have really come to judge young men by the question, 
‘Do you like THr Companron?’’ A slighting ‘‘No’’ in 
reply indicates thoughtlessness; a frank ‘‘I don’t know it’’ 
indicates ignorance; a hearty ‘‘Yes’’ indicates well-rounded 
manhood. In fact, my ideal American is usually a devoted 
reader of THE Youtu’s CompaANIon. As for me, I know 
that it helps me to be better, happier, more intelligent. 

NorMAN C. SCHLICHTER, Annville, Pennsylvania. 
(Associate Professor of English, Lebanon Valley College.) 


Always bright, always interesting, always morally and 
mentally instructive, irreproachable in literary style, some- 
thing in it for everybody, and all of it for almost everybody. 


It teaches that correct living and honorable thinking are 
more to be desired in life than money-getting. 


It is a paper every word of which can be read by ever) 
member of the family every week and every year, and never 
meet a debasing suggestion. 


Just the right combination of the scientific, instructive, 
interesting and amusing. 


Its ideals in domestic life, patriotism and religion are 
true, wholesome and practical. The founder of the wonder- 
ful paper little dreamed of what power it was to become in 
shaping our American civilization. 


THE YouTH’s COMPANION has won a permanent place at 
our fireside because its influence is always on the side of 
honest and intelligent effort, because it stimulates the desire 
to go ahead and accomplish difficult tasks in the face of 
opposition and discouragements, and because it is to-day ore 
of the great forces at work in the development of those qual- 
ities of manhood and womanhood which have made our 
nation so successful in the past, and which assures permanent 
prosperity for the future. Its large and increasing circulation 
in the West is substantial testimony that it ‘‘rings true’’ to a 
people whose restless energy has accomplished, in the face 
of great difficulties, such wonderful results in the develop- 
ment of the Great American Desert as to command the 
admiration of the whole nation. 

P. W. Bruce, Topeka, Kansas. 


or - 


TO OUR WORKERS. 


Parents wishing to secure the best and most helpful reading for their 
families will appreciate the opportunity to read the above statements. 
When working for new subscriptions let the mother or father read them. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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It Will Cost You Nothing 














For our catalogue illustrating all 
the different styles and stating the 
exact net prices of the Dighton— 
high grade, heavy, durable and 
economical cooking range, for 
coal or wood. One cent for a postal 
to us will save you from $12.00 to 
$15.00 in the price you pay for it. lSg) ae 

It has all the latest attachments \ | SR: ede 7 
for wood or coal with and without <i 
hot water attachment. Hot Water — 
Tank (attached), etc. 

No matter what make you favor, 
be sure to send for our catalogue 
before you buy. 


You don’t buy from an unknown firm— We've been making Stoves for 47 years, 


DIGHTON FURNACE CoO., Taunton, Mass. | 


°° Necco 


SWEETS 


This is the mark that identifies pure confections. 
Not any kind in particular but all our confections 
in general. It is the new method of distinguéshing 

all that is pure, wholesome and satisfying in candy. 
If you want sweets that will do you good, that are 

delicate in flavor and absolutely safe, look for the seal 
of Necco Sweets. For example, you will find it on 


Jenor Ggeot™'es 


Most tempting in their variety of delicious flavors— by far 
the most exquisite chocolates you ever tasted. Is this 
protection not a valuable thing for you? Try a box of 
Lenox Chocolates and learn for yourself the meaning 

of Necco Sweets. For sale by all confectioners 
and druggists. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. \ AWMOS\MAcbebicaay « 


CHOCOLATES 


‘‘Sweets that Satisfy.’’ 


A peep into one of our dainty packages reveals to the 
chocolate lover a rare treat in store — a promise amply 
fulfilled when the last piece has been eaten. Our seal 
on every box— fille on each piece. Ask your dealer. 



























































The original coffee .substitute— 
\ ~ the gift of Father Kneipp to civiliza- 
tion. A delicious and healthful cereal coffee, 
possessing the taste, smoothness and aroma 
so dear to coffee-lovers, with the tonic qualities 
of a malted cereal as well. For the healthy it is 
better than coffee and for invalids a health-restorer. 
KNEIPP MALT-COFFEE is made from 
| the finest barley scientifically malted and caramel- 
ized by the Kneipp process. Sold in the whole berry 
—a proof of its purity—or ground if desired. Easily 
and quickly made and served hot or iced. 


If your dealer will not supply it, send us his name and your own, and 
we will send you a trial package (makes 10 cups) free. 


KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO., Dept. B, 78 Hudson St., NEW YORK. 
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{ Send for Samples of Stitching and Book 4 
¥, Send for Samples of Stitching and Book 4 
YY Free for For Your Fall Sewing iN 
Y the asking. , aa 
Y F you need a new Sewing Machine get the very latest, @\ 
\ up-to-date style. Such a Sewing Machine may be 
yy found in STYLE 2% of the New Companion series. AN 
Ni This has an Automatic Lift for the Head, Ball 
W Bearings, Swell Front, Seven Drawers, Full 4K 
WY Set Latest Attachments, and handsome quartered ZN 
Ny Stood the oak woodwork. This superb Machine is built upon 
Na Test in honor, so as to endure the wear of family use for many *) 

VY : years. It will prove a faithful servant. This Sewing %\ 
Ny Family Machine has been sent out in large numbers into every 
NE Use State and Territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with 4 : 
Y, More than a constantly increasing demand. If there is a Companion : 











4 
W Fifteen 


y reader who is in need of a new Sewing Machine, we shall 
WY Years. 


be glad to send full descriptive matter, also samples of 


Ny, stitching. These are free for 
Y the asking. Now is the time 
VY 
f to get ready for your fall 
WW sewing. Remember! 
WY ee In the purchase of a 
ny, New Companion you will get a Sewing Machine that we warrant for ten 
\ 4 years. We also pay all transportation charges to your nearest freight office. 
y Send for Illustrated Book and Samples of Stitching—Free for the Asking. 
Ww —_— 
Y y} PRICES: Style 1, Five Drawers, Box Gover - «» «»« $19.00 
4s Style 24, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . .« 24:75 
WwW Style 3, Full Parlor Cabinet with Drop Head, 24.75 
Wy —————= 
Z 
ie 
yy PERRY MASON COMPANY, - BOSTON, MASS. — 
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